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Utile Dulci. Hog. 


*T'will wale the SOUL by tender STROKES of ART; 
*Twill raiſe the GENIUS, and amend the Hear ; ; 
*Twill make Max EIN o in conſcrous VIRTUE BOLD, 
Live o'er each RULE, and nE what they BENROTL D. 
BRITONS, INSPECT! Be ARrTs like Tris approv'd; 
And thereby ſhew, you've VIRTUE to be mMov*'D. 


Pops. 


In the name of all the Gobs! What is more defireable 
than WisooM ? more EXCELLENT, more USEFUL to a 
MAN? Or what more wor THY of nim? 


TuLLy's Offices 2d. Book. 
LisTEN to INSTRUCTION, and obtain WISs Don: 


For AER Ways are Ways of PLEASANTNESS; and 
ALL her Paths are PEACE. Prov. of Sol. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE following TREATISE is 
a Manual of INSTRUCTIONS, 
PRECEPTS, CaAuTions, and OB“ 
SERVATIONS, adapted to, and com- 
piled for the DIRECT oN and Go- 
VERNMENT of YOUTH in all the 
OFFIces, AcTlons, and CoNDI- 
TIONS of HUMAN LIFE; (from 
the molt z//uſtrious and eminent Pi- 
LOSOPHERSs, MoRALIsTs, PoE Ts, 
HisTokians, and DivINEs, both 
Ancients and Moderns,) and tending 
not only to their Comfort in SOCIETY, 
but to their conducting of PARTI- 
| CULARS 
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CULARS a/, into a STATE of FE- 
LICITY and VIRTUE. 

In it they will find Lessons that 
may ſerve them from their very 
CRADLEs to their GRaves. It will 
teach them what they owe to GOD, 
to their CounTRY, to MANKIND, 
to their ParENTS,to their FRIENDS, 8 
and to THEMSELVES; what they £ 
ought to DO as CHILDREN, what as 4 
MN, what as SUBJECTS: It will 
ſet and keep them RIGHT in a the 
Doris of PRUDENCE, MopERA“ 
TION, RESOLUTION, and JUSTICE. 
It will Form their MANNERs, purge 
their AFFECTIONS, en/:ghten their 
UNDERSTANDINGs ; and lead them 
through the KNOWLEDGE and the 
Love of VIRTUE, to the Pr ac- 
TICE and HAI of it. 

This TREATISE may be ren- 
dered, , rightly afpplicd, of the 
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greateſt Uſe to the BEST of PURPo- 
SES; that is to ſay, to the TKkAIN- 
INGandESTABLISHINGof YOUTH 
in the STUDY and ExtrciseE of 
VIRT UE, and in a DETEsTATION 
and AvolpANCE of VICE. 

The FouNDATIONS of an Hong, 
and bleſſed LIFE, are laid in the 
very Cradle; and we ſuck in the 
TiNcTURE of generous or ſordid 
IncLINAT1oNsS with our MoTHER's 
MiLx : Inſomuch that we may 
DATE the greater Part of our Mis- 
CARRIAGESandMisFoRTUNEs from 
the ERRoRs, j/aiſe JUDGMENT, or 
unſcaſonable IRDULGENCE of THosE 
to Whom our EDUCATION was 27:- 
truſted; ſuffering us to late, or 
directing Us 70 40759 COURSES ; 
whereby the wwhiie Vorace of our 
LIVES becomes a continued Series 
of PERPLEXITY and ERROR, which 
end us too often to our RUIN. 


To 


* 

To prevent which, PAR EN YTs in 
Sarin are under an indiſpenſible 
OBLIGATION to fee that the Igno- 
rance and Folly of YouTH, be regu- 
lated by the Experience and Pru- 
dence Oi * the AGED; above all, /{r:& 
Care ought to be had to TRAIN 
vr YOUTH in the PaTus of VIR- 
TUE; for that REPUTATION or 
WELFARE, is but of hort DURa- 
TION, that has not its FouNDA TION 
in VIRTUE : And a/ in the Fa- 
tigurs and Toils both of Bop and 
MIND; for it makes them vigorous 
and induſtrious, and qualifies them 
for the great Business of LIFE. 

They muſt TRAIN or canſe to be 
TRAINED UP, the CHILD in the 
Way it ſhould go, and it will never 
depart from it ; which, if they neg- 
lect to ds, they will fland ACCOUNT= 
ABLE for it: For notwithjtanding 

the 
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the preſent OM1ss10Nn of this great 
and neceſſary DuTy, it will be 
found, that the Tres of Partn TS 
are greater far than is generally 
CONCEIVED; for the SOUL of the 
CHILD muſt, if neglected, be by 
THEM anſwered for to The GREAT 
CREATOR. 

Ancien MoTive which ought 
alſo to INDUcCE them to a fathful 
DiscnuaRGe of it, is the WErL- 
FARE and HonouUR of their COUN- 
TRY and SPECIES : For the mo/# 
tlufirious and magnificent STATES, 
particularly the ancient GRECIAN 
and Roman, owed their PROs- 
PERITY and GRANDEUR to that ex- 
traordinary CARE which they took 
inthe MANAGEMENT, EDUCATION, 
and TRAINING of their YOUTH; 
for they found, / Experience, it 
was not only of the grcate/t Co- 

SEQUENCE, 
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SEQUENCE, as the ſureſt Means t 
procure and eſtabliſh PRIVATE 
W+errars. but alſo to RAISE and 
PPESERVE thE DIGNITY and GLORY 
ot a STATE. 
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NTERVETIONS: 


KXKXXIHERE is no ConpiT1- 
* * * ON in LIFE, either PuBLIC 
NN or PRIVATE, SOLITARY, 
or in SOCIETY, but there is ſtill a 
Place for HUMAN DUTY : And 
it is the well or ill DISCHARGING of 
this OrFice that makes our CHA- 
RACTER inthe World either PR AlsE- 
WOR THY Or BLAMEABLE. In order 
therefore to the WELL diſcharging 
of is GREAT DuTY, and there- 


B by 
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by attaining the ſo highly to be de- 
fired CHARACTER of a juſt, or ho- 
neſt Max, and to AvoiD the con- 
TRARY, take the following In- 
STRUCTIONs, RULEs, CAUTIONS, 
and OBSERVATIONS ;- which have 
been given, laid down, and made, 
by the mo/t eminent of the ANC1ENTS, 
as well as MopE RNS, as a ſafe 
Gv1pe tothe propoſed END : Which 
being put in PRACTICE, and /tr:&ly 
ADHERED to, cannot fail of having 
the defired ErFEcT;; and will there- 
by become a happy DEMoNSTRA- 
TION of the practical PART of the 
ART of LIVING WEEL. © 


Govern yourſelf fo in ail your 
Actions, as to prefer your own 
Genius to that of others; for though 
other Things may perhaps appear 
to be weightier and better, yet be 

ſure to take your Meaſures accord- 
ing to the Bent of your own Parti- 
cular ; for it is in vain to ſtruggle 
1 with 
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with Nature; or to purſue any 
Thing you cannot obtain : From 
hence it is, you are to gather the 
true Knowledge of what will beſt 
become you: For nothing can be 
graceful or right that is done againſt 
the Grain, as they ſay, or that 
forces or lays a Reſtraint upon your 
Nature: In ſhort, there is nothing 
more becoming in human Life, 
than an Equability and thorough 
Agreement of your Actions; which 
you can never preſerve if you affect 
another's Nature and negle& your 
own. 

Study to find out the Way your 
Talent lies, and let flip no Oppor- 
tunity to cultivate and improve it. 
Be at leaſt as wiſe in the high Con- 
cern of Life, as Comedians on the 
Theatre, who chuſe not ſo much 
the beſt Part in the Play, as that 
which is fitteſt for their Diſpoſition: 
Therefore in the Choice of what 

B 2 Courſe 
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Courſe of Life to fix on, Nature 
mult be regarded before Fortune. 

Weigh with the ſtrictęſt Caution 
the Choice of thy Avocation ; con- 
ſidering well the Honeſty of the 
Profeſſion propoſed, and your own 
Abilities to go through with it : 
Wherein, neither meanly deſpair 
out of Heartleſſneſs or Sloth ; nor 
be raſhly over-confident in the O- 
pinion of yourſelf : But when de- 
termined in your Choice, firmly 
adhere to it; and purſue it with un- 
wearied Diligence: Remembering 
that a rolling Stone does not gather 
Moſs. 

To gain the good liking of the 
World you muſt give to every 
one, what they are privileged to 
demand of you: Your Superiors 
demand Reſpect, Deference, and 
Submiſſion ; your Equals, Civility 
and good Nature; your Parents, Du- 
: Y 3 your Relations, Friendſhip; 
” your 
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your Friends, Affection and Confi- 
dence ; every body, Sincerity and 
the Services in your Power, when 
they have Occaſion for your Aſ- 
ſiſtance. Help the Miſerable by 
your Charity; and ſubdue your 
Enemies by your Generoſity: But 
all muſt be done without Oſtenta- 
tion and Flattery; without Sordid- 
neſs and Intereſt. 

As it is impoſſible to live long in 
this World without being expoſed 
to ſome Diſappointments or Diſ- 
grace; and as that is the Juncture 
wherein a Man ſhews perfectly 
what he is, as much as poſſible 
avoid diſcovering any Weakneſs, 
or Uneaſineſs; and you will there- 
by deprive your Enemy of the ma- 
licious Satisfaction of ſeeing you 
miſerable, and too ſenſible of your 
Misfortune: But at the ſame Time, 
affect not a fictitious Conſtancy, or 
2 ſtoical Indolence ; when the Poſ- 
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ture of your Affairs demands your 
Attention and Application: For a 
mis-timed Haughtineſs or Indif- 
ference will ſet even your moſt 
ſanguine Friends againſt you; and 
will hinder you from taking the 
neceſſary Meaſures and Advice to 
retrieve you from the Perplexity and 
Misfortune in which you are in- 
volved. 

To acquit yourſelf in the Courſe 
of this Life with Reputation, ſtrictly 
obſerve Order and Meaſure ; and 
beware of 'taking up Things on 
Truſt, and flattering . yourſelf that 
you know more than you really do. 
Attend diligently on your Buſineſs, 
and allow yourſelf Time to con- 
ſider of it. Avoid Curioſity; and 
apply Oy to prove Know- 
ledge. 

Would you eſcape Reproach, 
Fail not ; miſtake not ; purge your 
Mind ; and prevent being deceived, 


by 
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by forecaſting in your Thoughts 


the Event of Things to come ; and 
well weigh before-hand the good, 
and the bad, which can poſſibly 
happen ; without being forced to 
have recourſe to that fooliſh ſaying 
of, Who would have thought it ? 
By which Means though you can- 
not command Succeſs in your Af- 
fairs, you will at leaſt deſerve it ; 
and thereby eſcape Reproach. 

The neareſt, ſhorteſt, and ſureſt 
Way to Reputation, is ſo to live, 
as really to be what you would 
be thought to be. ; 

The beſt Way to avoid the Ex- 
travagancies and Errors of others, 
is heedfully to obſerve, and re- 
member their ill Effects, and fatal 
Conſequences. 

Would you be held a worthy 
Man? Remember, there muſt be 


a mutual Intercourſe of good Offices: 
For it is impoſſible to live without 
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the Aſſiſtance of one another; for 
he who propoſes to do ſo, ſhould 
baniſh himſelf the World as good 
for nothing. Your good Offices 
muſt alſo be done with a good 
Grace; otherwiſe they will loſe 
their Merit and become no Favours 
at all. 

To bc deemed an honeſt Man, 
you muſt be a faithful Guardian of 
the Sccrets intruſted to you by your 


Friends ; even after you have broke 


off all Commerce with them : For 
though their illicit Conduct will not 
permit you to ſee them; yet your 
own Duty obliges youto be faithful. 
If you deſire to be eſteemed, and 
have Juſtice done you, be equitable 
to others ; and never let it appear 

that their Merit is your Torture, 
The Way to convince the World 
you have a juſt Value and Regard 
for your Reputation, is, inviolably 
to keep your Word, be the Subject 
5 never 
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never ſo ſlight and trifling ; for you 
ought to be exact and circumſpect 
in little Things, and of ſmall Con- 
ſequence ; becauſe it is eaſter, and 
vou are more liable to neglect them. 

In order to acquire the deſirable 
Character of a Man of Senſe, ſpeak 
to People according to their ſeveral 
Capacities ; never attempt to ſpeak 
more learned than thoſe you con- 
verſe with, leſt you are looked on 
as an affected Perſon, or Pedant : 
By the other Means you will be 
able to penetrate into the Genius of 
others ; and oblige them, by making 
them find in themſelves more Senſe, 
than they uſually diſcover ; Now 
the conſequence of this Diſcover 
wal be, their ready Attachment to 
ſo good- natured and complaiſant a 
Perſon. 

Would you be truly liberal? So 
beſtow your Favours, that you may 
oblige thoſe you love, and yet hurt 


no 


* 
no one. No Man whatſoever is to 
be neglected in whom there appears 
the leaſt Sign or Glimmering of 
Goodneſs; but ſet the greateſt Value 
upon them that you find beſt en- 
dowed with the ſoft and gentle Vir- 
tues of Modeſty, Temperance, and 
Juſtice : And, if poflible, procure 
their Eſteem and Friendſhip. Re- 
member always it is your Duty to 
help him firſt who is moſt in Want; 


notwithſtanding unjuſt Cuſtom to 


the contrary: And in beſtowing of 
your Bounties, Regard muſt be had 
to Nearneſs of Relation, above all 
other Conſiderations. 

Would you obtain Staidneſs and 
Credit? Diveſt yourſelf not only of 
Deſire and Fear, but alſo of Grief 
and Softneſs of Mind; but above all, 
of Anger: For it is the Part of a 


| prudent and reſolute Man, not to be 


diſcompoſed in Diſaſters, or to 


make a Buſtle, and be thereby put 


beſide 
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beſide himſelf ; but to maintain a 
Preſence of Mind and Judgment, 
without departing from Reaſon ; 
which ought to be the Guide in all 
our Actions. 

In order to pleaſe and obtain Fa- 
vour, be civil ; and a cautious Pre- 
tender: For if you behave other- 
wiſe, you will certainly incur the 
Contempt, if not the Hatred of Man- 
kind. 

Endeavour in all Affairs of Life, 
within your Province, to become 
uſeful; for it is the ſureſt Means 
of obtaining the Aſſiſtance of o- 
thers: For Self-intereſt.is the prin- 
cipal, grand, though. ſecret Spring, 
that gives Motion to moſt ſublunary 
Affairs: For if you can but once 
convince aMan thatit is his Intereſt 
to ſerve you, you need not doubt 
of his Compliance, hg 

Never make Uſe of your whole 
Power ; nor take the Advantage of 

pour 
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your Authority to the full Extent of 
your Rights: For it is neceſſary for 


the ſake of Peace and Chriſtianity, 


to make reciprocal Conceſſions and 
Abatements in our Pretenſions. 

It is almoſt impoſſible for Per- 
ſons of the ſame Profeſſion or Com- 
munity, or Candidates for the ſame 
Employ, to be void of Jealouſy : 
If they keep it from appearing, 
they avoid the Shame attending that 
reſtleſs Paſſion ; but if they cannot 
maſter their Indignation, they are 


guilty of a thouſand Extravagancies, 


that render their Diſcontent ſtill 
more glaring, tormenting, and ri- 
diculous. You mult therefore, on 


| ſuch Accidents, at leaſt, be ſo much 


Maſter of yourſelf, as prudently 


to conceal your Vexation ; unleſs 


you mean to make others merry at 

our Coſt, whom you will always 
find too ready to ſeize on the Op- 
portunity of being ſo : For by ſhew- 
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ing your Reſentment you expoſe 
yourſelf, and create a Suſpicion of 
the Narrowneſs orMalignity of your 
Soul; and thereby lay yourſelf 
open, alſo, to the crafty or mali- 
cious Deſigns of your Competitor. 

Forbear to rival any Man; eſ- 
pecially him who can humble you, 
or ruin you with Impunity: Con- 
ceal therefore part of your Talents, 
or Pretenſions: And be aſſured it 
is greater Prudence than is ima- 
gined, not to ſuffer all your Inten- 
tions, or Deſires to appear. For a 
wiſe Man, like a double- bottom 
Coffer, is a ſafe Repoſitory ; whilſt 
ſhallow Men, like clear Brooks, are 
eaſily ſeen into. 

If you mean to procure yourſelf 
Satisfaction in the World; you muſt 
accuſtom yourſelf to live in Har- 
mony and good Correſpondence 
with all Sorts of People; and never 
give any premeditated Affront: 

For 
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For there is not ſo little an Enemy, 
but may find an Opportunity to 
Hurt, or occaſion you — Uneaſi- 
neſs. 


The Way to live in quiet is, to 


let others go on in their own Way : 


(unleſs you are anſwerable for their 
Conduct). If any Thing has been 
told you, tell it not again; and 
rarely give yourAdvice: For if it does 
not ſucceed, the Blame is caſt on 
you; for People, generally, though 
unjuſtly, look on the Adviſer as 
accountable for the Event. 

Rather be ſollicitous of appearing 
agreeable, than learned: For if 
your Looks be forbidding, and your 
Behaviour diſguſtful; your Erudi- 
tion will be of little Service to you. 

To appear judicious and ſincere 


you muſt admire with Caution, and 


never be laviſh of Praiſe. Compli- 
ment a Perſon or Thing, when de- 
ſerving of it; but do it without 

making 
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making Exclamations : For extra- 
vagant Praiſe does no Honour either 
to the Receiver or Giver. Now your 
great Geniuſes uſe little Admira- 
tion ; becauſe few Things appear 
new to them: And it is not to be 
doubted, but exceſſive Admiration 
is a Symptom of indifferent Senſe, 
or a faulty Complaiſance. 

Never praiſe in Public what is 
worthy of Blame in private : For it 
is a baſe, and fulſome Complaifance; 
and you will thereby expoſe your- 
ſelf, and be liable to be thought a 
cowardly, or an intereſted Flatterer; 
either of which is a deſpicable and 
hateful Character. 

Be cautious of mixing in the 
Company of Perſons who are diſ- 
courſing about Buſineſs, or their 
private Affairs: For you may eaſily 
ſee by the Faces of thoſe you accoſt, 
whether your Company be burthen- 
fome or acceptable. 


Profit 
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Profit by the good Advices you 
receive; though they are not, per- 
haps, given you with a good Grace, 
or politely; nor with all the Soften- 
ings you would deſire: If at any 
Time you are wrongfully found 
fault with, be the leſs diſturbed ; 
ſince it is not you, but your Shadow 
that 1s attacked. | 

Have as little as poſſible to do 
with People who make a Myſtery 
of every Thing ; and give out their 
Impertinencies, to ſay no worſe of 
them, for great Secrets : For they 
will at leaſt waſte your Time, if 
not entangle you in Perplexities. 
and Quarrels. 

Have no Commerce with any of 
ſo ill a Fame, that you cannot ſee 
them without loſing ſome of your 
Reputation: For it is a ſhrewd 
Sign that a Perſon begins to relax 
in Virtue, when agreeable Perſons 
of ſuſpected Probity are preferred 


before 
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before thoſe, whoſe Integrity is u- 
niverſally acknowledged. 

Speak not ſatyrical diſobliging 
Things, either of, or before, Peo- 
ple; which may diſturb them, or 
put them out of Countenance : For 
know; that a malicious, ſneering 
Word, ſometimes vexes a Perſon 
more than an Affair of Conſequence ; 
alſo, it impoiſons and diſturbs che 
Joy of Life; ruins the Pleaſure of 
Society; and is, frequently, attended 
by 1niſchievous Conſequences. 

Set not up fora Wit; if you 
mean to be eſteemed : For Wit, in 
the preſent Age, is not ſo extraor- 
dinary a Thing, as to give any great 
Preheminence or Diſtinction: Be- 
ſides, your Wits are not always the 
beſt Company; being too full of 
themſelves, to reliſh what is ſaid, 
or done by others. Nor never take 
upon you alone, to find Laughter 
for the Company; nor furniſh them 

C with 
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with Diverſion ; leſt you meet with 
Contempt, inſtead of Applauſe, for 
your Reward. 

If you would excel your Equals, 
let it be in Fidelity, Affability, Re- 
ſolution, Greatneſs of Soul; and in 
an inviolable Love for your native 
Country. | 

Never exaſperate thoſe who are 
already provoked againſt each other 
by ill Reports ; or otherwiſe : For 
it is an infamous Proceeding ; Be- 
ſides, inſtead of thereby procuring, 
or eſtabliſhing Intimacy and Friend- 
ſhip, you run the Riſk of deſerved- 
ly loſing it; for when the Parties 
begin to cool, and reflect; they 
will certainly, as they ought to do, 
deſpiſe, and avoid you. 

Never attempt forcing People to 
remember you, who ſeem inclinable 
ro forget you : For inſtead of re- 
gaining them to your Intereſt; 
lay yourſelf opener to their ill Off. 

ces, 
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ces; and give them an Opportunity, 


underhand, to proſecute any mali- 


cious Deſign againſt you with the 
greater Eaſe and Certainty of ſuc- 
ceeding. 

In giving Advice, modeſtly pro- 
poſe your Arguments whereon your 
Opinions bottom; and never diſ- 
cover a preſumptuous, or ſufficient 
Air, that denotes your ſecret Com- 
placency in your own Merit: Con- 
ſidering always, that your Advice 
is aſked for to obtain Succeſs in the 
Affair; not to give you an Oppor- 
tunity of expatiating, flouriſhing, 
and ſhewing the Brilliancy or Bright- 
neſs of your Parts. 

Avoid, as much as poſſible, com- 
plaining of your Misfortunes : For 
it is looked on not only as Weakneſs 
to be eternally complaining, but is 
alſo an infallibleWay to be ſhunned, 
inſtead of obtaining the Aſſiſtance 
you ſeek for. You are under an 


1 ˙ blue 
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abſolute Neceſſity of concealing 


your Diſgraces and Misfortunes from 
all, but thoſe who can, or ought to 
apply a Remedy. 

Endeavour to prevail with your- 
ſelf not to hear thoſe thar baſely 
ſpeak ill of you; for it will fave 
you a great many vexatious and 
troubleſome Diſputes : But above 
all appear not diſturbed : It is the 
ſafeſt, ſhorteſt, and ſureſt Way to 
baffle your Enemy's Intention, and 
diſarm and retort his malicious 
Slander. 

An Exceſs of Familiarity is prac- 
tiſed by none but thoſe who are 
quite ignorant what it is to ob- 


ſerve Decorum : For a Correſpond- 
ence with polite People, demands, 
and is managed, with more Reſerve, 


Caution, and Reſpet, Mutual 
Deferences contribute much to a 
reciprocal Eſteem ; whereas, too 
much Familiarity engenders Con- 
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( 21 ) 
Contempt ; which too often en- 


tangles in Quarrels, or ſettles into 
exceſſive Coolneſs, even to the un- 


doing of proſperous Affairs; there- 


fore muſt be carefully avoided. 

In order to pleaſe in Converſation, 
you muſt heedfully hear what is 
ſaid to you, and always give an An- 
ſwer to the Purpoſe; for they who 
arrogantly think they have more 
Senſe than their Companions, ne- 
glect to hear; and therefore fre- 
quently anſwer incoherently : It is 
not ſufficient to ſhine yourſelf, but 
you mult give others leave to ſhew 
their Parts and ſpeak in their turn ; 
for Converſation 1s a Sort of Con 
cert, to which every one has a 
Right, and ought to contribute to 
render it the more agreeable. 

Rather modeſtly bear the Praiſes 
that are given you, and you deſerve, 
than reject them with a myſterious 


and affected Roughneſs ; for it is 
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ridiculous to be too fond of Praiſe, 
or to refuſe it with too apparent an 
Affectation: Admit therefore, of 
what is civilly and obligingly ſaid to 
you, or dextrouſly turn off the Diſ- 
courſe; ſo as they that ſpeak to 


you may have no Reaſon to repent 


of their Commendation, nor look 
upon you as an ill-bred Perſon. 

As it is requiſite ſometimes to 
diſcourſe of News or the curtent 
Reports, never relate them with a 
myſterious Air, as if they were 
grand Arcanas of State: For know 
that Exaggerations tire Men of Senſe : 
Nor amplify or attempt enriching 
them with laboured, ſuperfluous 
Flouriſhes, or heightened Circum- 
ſtances, in hopes to add weight to 


the Relation, and ſet off yourſelf : 
For you muſt have a ſtrict Regard 


to Truth and Probability even in 
Trifles; or you will not, when 
found out, be credited 1 in any Thing 

you 
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you ſay. Beſides, the ſureſt Way 
to pleaſe your Auditors, is to be na- 
tural in every Thing you relate. 

In the Management of your Af- 
fairs, have a juſt Regard to Method 
or Order ; for it is of an almoſt un- 
ſpeakable Advantage : It is the only 
probable Means to bring them, with 
any Sort of Certainty, to a ſpeedy 
and happy Concluſion. 
Encreaſe your Fortune: But do 
it without any Kind of Wrong te 
LY another : For the injuring or op- 
'Y preſſing of others, muſt, as a great 
© Injuſtice, be heedfully avoided. 

The higher Fortune raiſes you, 
be ſure to be the more humble; 
bearing in Mind the Inſtability and 
Uncertainty of human Affairs: It is 
inthe height of Proſperity you ought 
chiefly to conſult your Friends, and 
guard againſt the ſubtle, dangerous 
Poiſon of Flattery. 
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If you have the good Fortune to 
acquire or encreaſe an Eſtate, by 
your Prudence and Juſtice; when 
b is thus virtuouſly gotten, improve 

; and preſerve it by Diligence 
40 a well- timed Parſimony. 

If you are unjuſtly accuſed, mo- 
deſtly give your Reaſons in Vindi- 
cation of yourſelf; if they are not 
admitted but iniquitouſly rejected, 
reſt ſatisfied with the Integrity of 
your own Heart, compenſating your 
ſelf by the Pleaſure of your Inno- 
cency, 2 the Injuſtice that is done 
you ; for know that obſtreperous 
Noiſe, tart Affronts, low Apologies, 
or injurous ſordid Replies, are held 
to be but doubtful Proofs and a weak 
Defence of Innocence. In the re- 
ſentment of Injuries, uſe the Hand 


of Lenity, or rather leave the Doers 


to the avenging Hand of Heaven ; 
and to thoſe Thorns that in their 
guilty Boſoms lodge, to prick and 
goad them. The 


(25) 

The beſt Means of preſerving 
Health, is cloſely to ſtudy your 
Conſtitution, obſerving what beſt 
agrees and what not, with it. Be 
temperate alſo in all Reſpects, of 
Diet, Dreſs, and Exerciſe, which 
are to keep the Body in good Or- 
der ; prudently forbearing all ex- 
ceſſive and immoderate Pleaſures ; 
and laſtly in Caſe of Neceſſity, uſe 
the timely Help of a ſkillful Phy- 
ſician. 

In your Likings and Determina- 
tions, be guided by Reaſon and E- 
quity, and not, like the giddy Mul- 
titude, by the fallacious Eye. 

The Choice of the Company you 
keep requires no little Caution and 
Study; endeavour therefore to a- 
void the ridiculous Vanity of aſ- 
piring to be familiar with your Su- 
periors, who, in Puniſhment for 
your Indiſcretion, will ſecretly con- 
temn you; and alſo to deſpiſe the 
Meanneſs 
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626) 
Meanneſs of conſorting with your 
Inferiors, who wanting Diſcern- 
ment will diſgrace you, by at- 
tempting at all Times and Places to 
keep you on a level with themſelves; 
but contract an Acquaintance or 
Friendſhip with your Equals, both 


in Behaviour and Circumſtance, 


always having a ſtrict Regard to and 
for meritorious Virtue. 

In Converſation be careful to ob- 
ſerve a Mean: Be ſure never to en- 
groſs too great a Part; for if you do 
you will certainly exaſperate your 
Companions whom you thus force 
to Silence, and loſe rather than gain 
their Eſteem. Likewiſe raiſe not 
your Voice too high, for it ſavours 
of Arrogance, or want of Deference ; 
nor ſpeak too low ; for it often 


creates Jealouſy, or carries with it 


the Air of a Secret ; either of which 
in Company are equally diſtaſteful 
and diſagreeable. 

VIP) In 
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In telling a Story, never laugh 
at the firſt Circumſtance you think 
diverting ; on the contrary, be then 
the moſt ſerious ; for a merry Jeſt 
told in a grave Manner has the beſt 
Effect: But you will extinguiſh, 
like ſelf-conceited unſkilful Co- 
medians, the Appetite of Laughter 
in others, if you laugh firſt your- 
ſelf. 

Say nothing diſobliging in Con- 
verſation to any; for it is a Law an 
honeſt modeſt Man ought to im- 


poſe on himſelf : Particularly for- 


bear opprobrious Language and 
bitter Jeſting; for though it may 
excite Laughter, it will make a ne- 
ver-to-be-cloſed Wound in the 
Hearts and Minds of thoſe who are 
expoſed by it ; who rarely if ever 
pardon, but generally revenge it 
home. 

If you are under the Neceſſity 


of reprehending, do it in general 


Terms, 
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( 25 ) 
Terms, and without directly ad- 
dreſſing to the Perſon who has for- 
got himſelf; ſo ſhall you ſpare him 


the Confuſion of a public Ac- 


knowledgement of his Fault ; for 
this indirect Way effectually gains 
its Point, becauſe it carries not the 
Sting of a Reprimand. If the Fault 
be of no Conſequence, it is better 
far to ſeem ignorant of it than to 
cenſure it; but if it be of that Na- 
ture that you are obliged in Duty, 
Decency, or Friendſhip, to ad- 
moniſh him that is guilty of it, it 
muſt even then be done with all the 
Precautions and Softenings that you 
can poſſibly apply. 

If your Friends have met with 
any Misfortune, take heed of in- 
dulging your Mirth or Humour; 
for that is not the Seaſon wherein 
to ſay pretty Things which would 
then become Impertinence; and 
would be the Means rather to aug- 

ment 


(29 
ment their Grief, and cool their 
Affections for you, than of giving 
them any Comfort. 

Never go into Company when 
you are highly diſguſted, or ruffled 
by any Accident which you have 
met with, either at Home or A- 
broad; for it is almoſt impoſſible 
to recover a proper Temperament 
of Mind fit for Society, therefore it 
is better to refrain from it; for it is 
not only Indiſcreet, but indeed Un- 
juſt, to diſturb the Tranquility and 


Pleaſure of your Acquaintance or 
Friends. 


The Time to enter on a married Life 

Is about Thirty ; then bring home a Wife : 

But don't delay too late, or wed too young, 

Since Strength and Prudenceto this State belong, 

A Wife when T'wenty chooſe : 'Then let her wed 

I'th' Prime for Hymen's Rites, for Joys o'th' 
Marriage Bed. 


In the Choice of a Wife be ex- 
tremely circumſpect, preferring 
| Chaſ- 
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Chaſtity (which is the Quinteſſence 
of Beauty);for Beauty without Chaſ- 
tity is nothing worth to all other 
Conſiderations, 


"Tis not a Set of Features, or Complexion, 
The Tincture of a Skin you ſhou'd admire : 
Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the Lover, 
Fades in his Eye, and palls upon the Senſe : 
But inward Greatneſs, unaffected Wiſdom, 
And Sanctity of Manners 


But when choſen,ſuffer not your 
Ear or Eye to admit any Thing to 
her Diſadvantage : Cheriſh her 
with delicate Tenderneſs ; but eſ- 
pecially ſo in Diſtreſs or Sickneſs ; 
ſo may you alleviate her Miſery and 
procure her Eaſe and Health, with 
greater Certainty, than a Conſulta- 
tion of Phyſicians, 

Be cautious of ſpeaking before 
your Servants, eſpecially of Matters 
of Conſequence ; for by them too 
often the moſt important Secrets of 
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a Maſter have been revealed; or they 
have by it become negligent of their 
Duty, and withdrawn their O- 
bedience and Reſpect. 

When you are neceſſitated to 
treat or entertain; carefully avoid 
an ill-timed Parſimony, and alſo 
that other Fault, commending the 
Delicacy of the Meats, Sc. where- 
with you regale your Gueſts; but let 
their Welcome and your Politeneſs 
appear in the unaffected Affability 
of your Converſation and Behaviour. 

At another's Table beware of ex- 
ceſſively or inſipidly dwelling on the 
Praiſes of the Diſhes, Sc. you are 
entertained with ; for it is a Mean- 
neſs that beſpeaks a ſordid Educa- 
tion, and is a diſtinguiſhing Mark 
of contemptible, wretched Paraſites. 
Avoid allo another Extreme, which 
is an affected Squeamiſhneſs, or 
boaſting of the elegant ſumptuous 
Feaſts you are regaled with in other 

| Places 3 


1 
Places; for either is a mean by-way 
of deſpiſing your preſent Entertain- 
ment, and as culpable as the former. 

The School of the World is the 
beſt Remedy againſt Unpoliteneſs: 
A Man inſenſibly receives a Tinc- 
ture of good Breeding and Civility 
by frequently ſeeing and hearing 
polite Perſons; but then they muſt 
be obſerved and conſidered very at- 
tentively. 

All Reproof and Correction muſt 
be given without Contumely and 
Anger; and the Puniſhment always 
ought to be proportioned to the 
Fault: For to make Uſe of harſh 
and bitter Reproaches in,rebuking 
your Children or Servants for their 
Faults, will rather confound and 
harden them, than poſſeſs them 
with a Deſire of Amendment, or 
an Endeavour at doing better ; be- 


fides, it deſtroys your own Reaſon, 


and endangers your Authority. 
The 


1 
The moſt certain Way to render 


Matrimony happy and delightful, 
is mutually to compaſſionate Weak- 
neſſes, and be very cautious of ſpying 
Faults : For it is a long Life they 
lead who are obliged to be together 
Night and Day ; for be the Match 
made with ever ſo much Caution, 
it is odds if there be not found Things 
which will require reciprocal In- 
dulgence and Pardon. 

In beſtowing of a Daughter, it 
is more eligible and judicious to 
beſtow her upon a Man who wants 
Money, than upon Money that 
wants a Man. 

If you have true Courage ſhew 
it in defence of diſtrefled Innocence, 


your Country, or Religion; re- 


membering always that the boaſted 
Manhood of the Boxer, is beneath 
the Valour of the Brute; and the 


miſtaken Honour and Courage of 
D the 
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the Dueliſt, is a Diſgrace and Of- 
fence to Chriſtianity. | 
If at any Time you become a 
Stranger or Sojourner, look to your 
own Affairs; intermeddle not with 
thoſe of others, but keep yourſelf 
within due Bounds and Compaſs ; 
ſo ſhall you procure and eſtabliſh 
your own Safety, and meet with 
Reſpect, Aſſiſtance, and Honour. 
Should you be graced with the 
Office of a Magiſtrate, conſider 
yourſelf as the Repreſentative of the 
King: Therefore uphold his Ho- 
nour and Dignity; maintain the 
Laws; countenance and protect 
Innocence and Virtue; diſcounte- 
nance and puniſh Wickednefs and 
Vice ; but above all do Juſtice, re- 
membering Mercy ; and be mind- 
ful that all theſe are committed to 
your Care, under the indiſpenſible 
and ſolemn Obligation of a ſacred 

Oath, Remember, 
The 
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The Majeſty, the Power of Law and Juſtice : 
The Image o'the King whom you do repreſent; 
And give free Way to your Authority: 

See not the dread Laws looſely violated ; 

But bear the Balance, and uſe th'unſtain'd Sword, 
With a free, bold, juſt, and impartial Spirit. 


The Science of Reſpects is, as I 
may ſay, the Soul of Society: It 
teaches us to pay every one what 
of Right belongs to them; and ſo 
diſpoſes our Actions that no Perſon 
may be offended with them. You 
mult therefore make deep Reflec- 
tions and ſtrict Obſervations to diſ- 
tinguiſh what is Convenient and 
Neceflary, from what is to be avoid- 
ed. Decencies are of an infinite 
Extent : Sexes, Ages, Profeſſions, 
Characters, Times, and Places, de- 
mand different Behaviour ; which 
Differences muſt be known and 
practiſed, if you would become 
ſerviceable to yourſelf and accepta- 


ble to the World : For know what- 
D 2 ever 
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ever Merit you may have if you are 
negligent of Decorum, you will be 
looked on and conſidered as an un- 
poliſhed Perſon, inſenſible of what 
can pleaſe, and ignorant of the 


ART of LIVING WELL. 
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PREGCRPTS. 


MN Eingnow to lay down Pre- 
K B X cepts or Laws for the Go- 
KXKXK vernment of Life, which 
are ſo neceſſary for your Direction 
therein (and as the North Star is 
the moſt conſtant Director of Sea- 
Men to their defired Port; ſo are 
the Precepts or Laws of God to the 
Haven of eternal Life : In the like 
Manner the Law of Nature which 


IS 
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is deduced from God's Laws, is 
the Rule and Guide of all Creatures 
to their well-doing ; and Human 
Laws depending on both, is the 
Rule, Guide, and Guard of States 
and virtuous Men ; yea, the Sinews 
of every State and Individual : A 
juſt Law being like a Head without 
Affection, an Eye without Luſt, 
and a Mind without Paſſion; a 
Treaſurer which keeps for every 
Man what he has, and diſtributes 
to every Man what he ought to 
have) take the following Defi- 


nition. 


The Word Precept or Law, 
largely taken, is anyRule preſcribing 
a neceſſary Mean, Order, or Me- 
thod, to attain any End ; ſuch are 
the Rules of any Art. It is alſo 
uſed for the Habit of our Minds; 
commanding our Thoughts, Words, 
and Deeds; teaching what to For- 

1 Low 
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Low and what to SHUN : It is the 
Wiſdom of Nature, the Under- 
ſtanding of the Prudent, and the 
Rule of Right and Wrong. Hav- 
ing premiſed thus much, it will 
be neceſſary to proceed. 

In the firſt Place, if there were 
neither Religion or Judgment to 
come, yet it were moſt neceſſary 
to keep the Decalogue or Ten 
Commandments; as without the 
Obſcrvation whereof all Society, all 
Endeavours, all Happineſs and 
Comfort would fail: Therefore theſe 
Laws were impoſed, not as a Bur- 
den, but as a Bleſſing to defend the 
Innocent ; that every Man might 
enjoy the Fruit of his own Labour : 
That by Juſtice, Order and Peace, 
we might live the Lives of rational 
Men ; not Beaſts; of Free Men ; 
not Slaves; of civil Men; not Sa- 
vages. Let even human Reaſon 
judge what Confuſion and a 

1c 
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ſhed would fall upon a multiplicity 
of Gods; (ſeeing what a Difference 
in Ceremonies,and Interpretations, 
effects even among Chrittians) : 
Worſhipping of Images were an idle 
fruitleſs ſpending of Time and Ex- 
pence: Idle and falſe Swearing 
takes away all uſeful neceſl: 
Swearing : Nature herſelf requires 
an Intermiſſion of Labour: Diſ- 
honouring and Diſobedience of Pa- 
rents teaches our own Contempt 
and Diſhonour : Liberty to Murder 
would be our own Deſtruction : 
Adultery overthrows Proſperity and 
Honour in Anceſtors ; and even all 
virtuous Endeavours after Honour, 
breeds Diſeaſes, Beſtiality, and 
Murders : Stealth would produce 
Savageneſs : Falſe Witneſs over- 
throws all Right: Covetouſneſs diſ- 
tracts, feeds vain Hopes, and breeds 
wicked Purpoſes and Attempts. 

D 4 Do 
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Do nothing that is diſhoneſt be- 
fore others; no, nor to be known 
of thy own Heart; but above all 
Men, be ſure to reverence thy own 
Conſcience, 

Do unto another as thou wouldſt 
be done unto. 

Never attempt any Thing againſt 
Juſtice and Equity, nor to the In- 
jury of another. For Juſtice is the 
Foundation of an everlaſting Fame ; 
and there can be nothing commend- 
able without it. 

Prefer Truth and Juſtice before 
all Advantages. 

Do Juſtice, love Mercy, and 
walk humbly with God. 

Be religiouſly conſcientious in 
keeping thy Word; let nothing 
tempt thee to break it : For Faith 
mult be kept even with an Enemy. 

Diveſt thyſelf of Selfiſhneſs, and 


wrong no Man, either by Word or 
Deed. 


Submit 
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Submit chearfully to any Incon- 
veniency rather than commit a baſe 
Action ; remembering nothing is 
really mean but Baſeneſs. 

With Patience endure even Hun- 
ger and Thirſt, rather than conſent 
to the wronging of thy Neighbour. 

Adore the Mercy of God, but 
tremble at his awful Juſtice. 

Fear God and honour the King, 
as his Vicegerent: Reverence his 
Miniſters and Magiſtrates ; for they 
are his appointed Officers to ex- 
ecute Juſtice and Equity, to main- 
tain Religion and Virtue, and to pu- 
niſh Vice. | 

If you expect Obedience from 
your Children, you muſt deſerve it 
by ſhewing it to your Parents: And 
of all Curſes next thoſe of God, 
dread thoſe of a Parent ; and next 
thoſe, that of Poverty, leſt you 
ſink in the Trial. 


3 Seck 
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Seek diligently God and his 
Righteouſneſs, and thou ſhalt ſurely 
find his Grace and Favour, which 
are the greateſt earthly Bleſſings. 

Diligently, and with Reverence, 
peruſe the holy Scriptures. 

Have no Connexion with the Im- 
moral and Prophane ; and hold 
faſt that which is good, fleeing 
from Evil. 

Follow not a h Multitude to do 
Evil ; and be cautious in the Choice 
of thy Companions and Friends. 

Obey thy Superiors as thou 
wouldit be obeyed by thy Depend- 
antsand Inferiors, reſpecting others 
as thou wouldſt be reſpected. 

Let no Kind of Fortune diveſt 
thee of a tender Affection for thy 
native Country. 

Be not covetous; for thy Covet- 
ouſneſs is the Sin of Idolatry, and 
the root of all Evil. | 

Set 
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Set not thy Mind too eagerly on 
any Thing, eſpecially on Gain. 

Avoid Gaming ; for it hath its 
Foundation in Covetouſneſs, and 
its ill Conſequences are many and 
Fatal. 3 5 

Be not greedy of Gain, leſt it 
become a Snare to thee. 

Return what thou borroweſt, in 
a larger Meaſure if thou can'ſt, and 
thereby manifeſt thy Honeſty and 
Gratitude. 

Let Reaſon and Juſtice be thy 
Guide in all thy Actions. 

Spirit not away thy Neighbour's 
Servant, nor foully ſupplant him 
in any Thing, eſpecially in hisWife. 
Shun Ambition: for it is a Mon- 
ſter neither fearing God nor reſ- 
pecting Man: It is the darling 
Offspring of Satan, that prompted 
him to mate himſelf with his Ma- 
ker; productive of many horrid 
Miſchiefs paſt, preſent and to come. 

1 Deſtroy 
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Deſtroy Ambition while young; 
leſt, like the Crocodile's Egg being 
hatched, it may do Miſchief, there- 
fore kill it in the Shell : For 


Lowlineſs is young Ambition's Ladder, 

Whereto the Climber upward turns his Face ; 

But having gain'd the topmoſt Round, looks 
i'the Clouds; p 

And to the Ladder then he turns his Back, 

Scorning the baſe Degrees by which he roſe. 


Beware of taking Gifts: For he 
who takes them ſells himſelf ; and 
1s thereby liable to be made the 
worſt of Slaves. 

Never be Covetous, although 
even Neceſſitous. 

Shun Oſtentation; for it is ridi- 
culous and vain. | 

Avoid Affectation; for it is the 
Food of Ridicule. 

Let not the Sun go down on thy 
Wrath, but ſuppreſs thy Anger as 
diligently as a raging Fire. 

Break 
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Break not the King's Peace, leſt 
by ſo doing you break your own, 
and forfeit your Liberty. 

Bridle thy Tongue, or it will rob 
thee of thy Liberty and Fortune. 

Let gentle Humanity govern thy 
Converſation ; and be lenient to the 
Failings of thy Friend and Brother. 

Cheriſh with Fervour brotheriy 
Love; and carefully avoid Conten- 
tion. 

Shun Auſterity as unchriſtian Se- 
verity: And rule thy Family and 
Dependants with the golden Scepter 
of Mediocrity, and not with the 
iron Rod of Tyranny; ſo ſhalt thou 
be crowned with Peace and Plenty, 
the Fullneſs of earthly Reward. 

Blow not the Coals of Conten- 
tion, leſt juſtly thou art burnt for 
thy Pains. Extenuate rather than 
aggravate Miſunderſtandings; fo 
ſhalt thou find the Eleſſings of the 
Peace-maker : But of all Breaches, 
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if poſſible, cement thoſe between 
Man and Wife. 

Avoid the Tale-bearer; for he 
is the Sower of Diſcord. 

Liſten not to Flattery; for it is 
the Bane of Virtue. 

Avoid the Liar; for the Poiſon 
of Aſps is under his Tongue, nay, 
it is ſharper than a two-edged 
Sword. 
Avoid whatſoever may offend 
either the Eye or Ear, of a modeſt 
Perſon. 

Fly Sloth with as much Rapidity 
as a falling Tower: And employ 
thy Mind in virtuous and profitable 
Contemplation; ſtudying Arts and 
Men, for it is a reſtleſs active Spi- 
rit, and will have Employment. 

Defer not that till To-morrow 
which can be done to Day, left 
To-morrow to thee comes not. 

Be not ſupine, but heedfully 
watch Occaſion ; for if Opportunity 

| be 
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be once loſt, it is rarely, if ever, re- 
covered. | 

Hope not to command Succeſs, 
but ſtudy and endeavour to deſerve 
It. 

Truſt not in the Incertainty of 
Riches; for they make themſelves 
Wings and fly away. 

Depend on thy own induſtrious 
Labour, and not on empty unre- 

arded Promiſes. 

Inure thyſelf to Abſtinence and 
Toil, thoſe laborious Virtues; ſo 
ſhalt thou be enabled patiently to 
undergo the Rigour of Adverſity, 
and pluck out its Sting. 

With the Hands of Induſtry and 
Frugality, provide for thy Family; 
uſing thy beſt Abilities and Endea- 
vours to obtain an honeſt Liveli- 
hood. 

Nip Obſtinacy in the Bud, leſt 
it ſting thee, and cauſe thee much 
Woe. 
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Shun the moody, ſingular Man ; 
for his Mind is unſound, and will 
impoiſon thy Contentment. 

Be not inflexible in Opinion ; for 
even good Reaſons muſt, by Force, 
give way to better, 

Be not Partial, eſpecially to the 
Failings of thy Children, leſt they 
bring thy grey Hairs in Sorrow to 
the Grave. 

Indulge not vain Thoughts ; for 
they are Provocatives to Sin. 

Vitiate no Woman; eſpecially a 
Virgin, but maſter thy Affections 
leſt they enſlave thee. 

Cheriſh not fleſhly Luſts ; for it 
is fanning the Fire to a Flame 
which may devour thee. 

Cenſure not, leſt thou art cen- 
ſured. 

Oppreſs not a fallen Man ; nor 
add to his Miſery the Gall of Inſult 
or Contempt. 

Traduce 
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Traduce no Man, as thou hopeſt 
to eſcape Detraction. | 

Be not haſty in cenſuring, leſt 
thou haſt Occaſion to retract it to 
thy Vexation and Diſgrace. 

Indulge not thy Appetites ; for 
they will create thee much Woe. 

Dally not with thy Paſſions, but 
put on them the Muzzle of Re- 
ſtraint, leſt they hecome thy Maſ- 
ter, and ſubject thee to the moſt 
abject Slavery. 

Suppreſs flagrant Vice; coun- 
tenance modeſt Virtue. 

Suffer not the leaſt Appearance 
of Cruelty in thy Nature; but 
cheriſh and encourage the Milk of 
human Kindneſs. 

Be not ſevere in Judgment, but 
temper it with Mercy. | 

Be merciful to the inſolvent 
Debtor, as thou hopeſt for Mercy, 

Be not inexorable; for it is the Vice 
of Devils. It is as unjuſt to de- 
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mand extreme Submiſſion, or refuſe 
Pardon for Offences, as it is wicked 


in an Offender to deny or neglect 


making for them a proper Acknow- 
ledgement or Reparation: But ex- 
treme Submiſſion is due alone to 


Heaven, the Almighty's high Pre- 


rogative. 


Shew Mercy, as thou expecteſt 
to receive it : Remembering 


= Offended Heaven has but 

Our Sorrow for our Sins; and then, delights 
To pardon erring Man : Sweet Mercy ſeems 
Its darling Attribute ; which limits Juſtice 

As if there were Degrees in Infinite; 

And Infinite wou'd rather want Perfection 
Than puniſh to Extent. 


Shew Compaſſion in all Things; 
even to Things hurtful. 

Shut not the Bowels of Com- 
paſſion againſt the Poor ; and de- 
ſert not thy Offspring, eſpecially 
in helpleſs Infancy. 


Uſe 
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Uſe thy utmoſt Endeavours in 
thy Station to alleviate the Miſeries 
of thy Fellow-Creatures : Protect 
the Fatherleſs, befriend the Wi- 
dow, and augment ; but diminiſh 
not the Stipend of the Poor. 

Relieve thou the Priſoner and 
Captive ; or any who are Afﬀicted 
or Diſtreſſed any Way in Mind, 
Body, or Eſtate : Aſſiſt with Ex- 
pedition the Neceſſities of the modeſt 
Indigent, leſt thy Delay be taken 
for a Denial, and they periſh. 

Harbour not Suſpicion ; for it is 
the Embryo of Jealouſy, the moſt 
tormenting and unreaſonable of all 
Paſſions. 

Betray not private Converſation, 
nor divulge Secrets; ſo ſhalt thou 
eſcape the Imputation of Baſeneſs. 

Meddle not with State Matters, 
and thou ſhalt eſcape Trouble. 

Urge no Health ; ſo ſhalt thou 
avoid giving Offence, 
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Pick no Quarrels; not change 
thy fair Reputation for the foul 
Name of a Brawler. 
Murmur not at the Strokesof Af- 
fliction; for it is the Rod of Hea- 
ven, leſt they are redoubled : For 


Tis thus that Heav'n its Empire doth maintain: 
It may Afflict; but Man muſt not complain, 


Be not over exquiſite to caſt the 
Faſhion of uncertain Evil. 


What need a Man foreſtal his Date of Grief, 
And run to meet, what he would moſt avoid ? 
But where an equal Poiſe of Hope and Fear 
Does arbitrate the Event; let your Nature 
Lean to gentle Hope, rather than harſh Fear ; 
And gladly baniſh ſquint Suſpicion—— 


Be not dejected in Adverſity ; 
but remember, that nothing hap- 
pens either in Heaven or on Earth, 
but what is ordained or permitted by 
God, who ordereth all for the beſt. 

Make a Virtue of Neceflity ; ſo 
ſhalt thou leſſen the Evil, 


Be 
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Be patient in Affliction; ſo ſhalt 
thou mitigate its Rage. 

Deſpiſe no Man; for the Wretch 
of to Day may be a Favourite of 
Fortune To-morrow. 

Value honeſt Poverty and con- 
temn glittering Knavery. 

Learn how tovalue Merit though 
in Rags; and ſcorn a proud ill- 
manner'd Knave in Office. 

Deſpiſe not the Wretchedneſs of 
others; leſt, by unforeſeen Acci- 
dents, thou art reduced to worſe. 

Behave towards thy Wife and 
Offspring with the utmoſt Prudence, 
Circumſpection, and Equity. 

Square thy Expences, and level 
thy Deſires to thy preſent Fortune 
being always mindful of Adver- 
ſity. 

If thou wouldſt be Popular, be- 
come ſo by thy good-will to Man- 
kind: Though 
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A Habitation giddy and unſure 

Hath he, who builds upon the vulgar Choice : 
The noiſy Crowds, as changeable as Winds; 
Still vehement, and ſtill without a Cauſe : 
Servants to Chance ; and blowing in the Tide 
Of ſwoln Succeſs ; but veering with its Ebb, 
They leave the Channel dry. 


Remember ſtill your Anger to ſubdue: 
Decline all Contention of the Tongue ; 
Andlet your Converſation gentle be : 
So ſhall you win the Hearts of old and young. 
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CAUT 10 105: 

S the World is a Laby- 
> A rinth ſo dark and intricate, 
5FS9 that it requires an extra- 
ordinary Clue to eſcape out of it 
with Satety or Honour : And as 
Children, like ſpotleſs Paper, are 
apt to receive whatever Impreſſions 

are 
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are made on them, it is the Duty 
of their Guides or Inſtructors, to 
ſee that they are furniſhed with, 
and imbibe the beſt ; which, if they 
neglect to do, and ſuffer their Chil- 
dren to miſs of, like uncultivated 
Flowers they will run to Weeds ; 
or as the pureſt Fountains running 
through a filthy Soil, they will be- 
come corrupted ; which is the leſs 
to be wondered at in them, when 
it is ſo manifeſt even in uncautious 


Men, 


Who are but Children of a larger Growth, 

Their Appetites as apt to change as theirs ; 

And full as craving too, and full as vain ; 

And yet the Soul ſhut up in her dark Room, 

Viewing ſo clear abroad, at home ſees no- 
thing ; 

But like a Mole in Earth, buſy and blind, 

Works all her Folly up, and caſts it outward 

To the World's open View. 


To prevent which, and that they 
may avoid thoſe unſeen perilous 
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Precipices that in this World await 
their Ruin, the following Cautions 
heedfully conſidered and practiſed, 
may help to protect and guide them 
in Safety to Happineſs. 


In the Days of thy Vouth be 
mindful of God, the inviſible un- 
created Being ; who, after this thy 
tranſitory Exiſtence, can make thee 
live for ever-more : Puff not up 


thyſelf with Pride, nor waſte thy 
Days in Fooliſhneſs ; but be mind- 
ful of Age, Death, and Time, 
which can never be recalled : and 
being once gone, it is gone for ever. 

Remember thou wer't not born 
for thyſelf alone, but for the Ser- 
vice of thy Country, Parents, and 
Friends. 

In all your Actions regard the 
Goodneſs ; not the Privacy : If you 
could carry Things ſo private as 
that neither God nor Man ſhould 
diſcover you, yet have ſuch a Re- 
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verence for yourſelf as not to let any 
Thing of Avarice, Injuſtice, or Im- 
modeſty eſcape you. 

A ſtrict Regard muſt be had to 
keep the Mind in a juſt Temper of 
Conformity to Chriſtianity ; for it is 
equally faulty to behave arrogantly 
in Proſperity, or meanly dejected 
in Adverſity. 

Root out Covetouſneſs from thy 
Nature; for there is no Sin ſo great 
or horrid, but it will ſometimes put 
Men upon it, thereby plunging 
them in irretrievable Miſe 

Weigh well each Action of thy 
Life ; for one raſh one is ſufficient 
to deſtroy thy Peace, Fortune, and 
Fame. 

You will find by Experience, 
that all Affairs in Life have too 
Handles ; and that it requires not 
a little Prudence and Caution to 
avoid taking hold of the wrong : 
Therefore in all your Affairs avoid 
Raſhneſs 
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Raſhneſs or Negligence ; for they 
are equally pernicious : Do nothing 
but what you can render a fair 
Account of. 

Be cautious of ſhewing Reſent- 
ment, eſpecially in Words ; for 
one raſh one often deſtroys the Me- 
rit of an Age of Service: Beſides, 


What to ourſelves in Paſſion we propoſe, 
The Paſſion ending, doth the Purpoſe loſe ; 
Purpoſe, is but the Slave of Memory ; 

Of Violent Birth, but poor Validity. 


Forbear acting when you are in 
doubt, whether the Thing be 
good or bad; for the Riſk ought 
not to be run of doing a bad Ac- 
tion, when the good Action is 
doubtful. 

Beware of fooliſh Vanity, and 
vain-glorious boaſting ; for they are 
the Bane, and ruin the Uſe of our 
natural Talents ; they render ridi- 
culous 
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culous and of no Effect our good 
Qualities, debaſing them to Vices. 

Beware of Preſumption; for it 
renders a Man negligent and lazy ; 
often ruining the beſt Affairs. 

Beware of Calumny : It is a Sign 
of a light, reſtleſs, jealous, mali- 
cious Soul, that ſeeks to content it- 
ſelf, or to pleaſe others, by ſo cri- 
minal a Practice. 

Blame not thoſe who (either 
through want of Genius or Ability) 
ſucceed not in their Undertakings; 
nor add to their Confuſion and Diſ- 
content, by ſneering at their Mis- 
fortunes. c 

Avoid Self-love; for it is a kind 
of thick Miſt w ich hides our 
Faults, and prevents our perceiving 
the Flatteries by which we are 
culled. 

Beware of imparting Secrets, or 
important Affairs, either of your 
own or others, eſpecially before 

| Witneſs, 
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Witneſs, or from under your 
Hand ; for they may be the Cauſe 
of much Vexation and Trouble to 
you, if not Ruin. 

Avoid Jealouſy, Party-ſtrife and 
Faction ; for they warp the Under- 
ſtanding, and hinder it from re- 
ceiving true Ideas, thereby render- 
ing it incapable of making juſt De- 
terminations. 

Be not ſuſpicious; nor think 


there is a Myſtery or politic Mean- 


ing in every Laugh; nor ſuffer a 
Sign or Geſture to wound your I- 
magination; nor think that others 
talk of you diſadvantageouſly; for 
by taking theſe Umbrages, you will 
be deemed a Perſon of ſmall Merit, 
and be always upon Thorns, and 
at laſt perhaps be thruſt upon the 
dangerous brutal Taſk of demand- 
ing Explanations of imaginary Af- 
fronts which were never deſigned 
you. 
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Beware of Partiality, eſpecially 
towards thy Children ; for it is moſt 
unjuſt to give Correction to one, and 
forbear Reproof to another, when 
both are equally culpable. 

Beware of bitter Jeſting ; for it 
often diſſolves Friendſhips, and 
creates Enemies. 

Be ſtrictly careful to be tem- 
perate in thy Sight and Fingers ; 
and you will thereby avoid the 
committing of much Sin. 


Keep thy Eyes from wand'ring, Man of Frailty ! 
Beware the dangerous Beauty of the Wanton ! 
Ruin, like a Vulture, waits on her Conqueſts: 
They put falſe Beauty off to all the World; 
And when they marry, to their filly Huſbands 
Bring home broken Fame and Honour. 


Frequent not ſuſpected Places, 
nor maintain Familiarities with Per- 
ſons of reputed light Conduct or 
Characters; for to make Compa- 
nions or Confidents of Perſons of 
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ill Fame, is held to be a manifeſt 
Symptom of a corrupt Heart, 


Pride not thyſelf in bodily Strength : 
For what is Strength without a double Share of 
Wiſdom ? Oft made to ſerve, where Wiſdom 


bears Command. 


Beware of neglecting outward 
Appearances; forNegligences of this 
Kind oftentimes imperceptibly deſ- 
troy in a moment all the Eſteem 
People had preconceived of you, 
and may greatly retard if not ruin 
your Affairs. | 

Diſoblige no Man; for if it be 
done needleſsly, it is a Sign of Ne- 
gligence, if wittingly, of Raſhneſs 
and Folly, being certainly always 
pernicious, but never either com- 
mendable or profitable. 

There is no Faith in Faces; there- 
fore beware of that baſe Animal 
the Diſſembler: He makes the firſt 
Advances, and by that Artifice im- 
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poſes on others, that cannot ſuſpect 
a Man who ſmiles in their Faces 
and talks to them, can have any 
ſecret Poiſon in his Heart : Honeſt 
People are too eaſily caught in his 
Snares; and if, on having Cauſe to 
ſuſpect him they complain, he im- 
mediately applies the Opiate of ſub- 
miſſive and reſpectful Terms, that 
he may thereby lull their Suſpici- 
ons, and gain an Opportunity the 
more effectually to proſecute his 
Deceit. 

Beware of the fly Fool, who, of 
all others, is the moſt malignant 
and miſchievous. 

Reckon not upon the Friendſhip 
of the Slanderer ; for he never con- 
ſiders how he incurrs the Con- 
tempt and Diſtruſt of thoſe who 
hear him, and are Witneſſes of his 
unjuſt and extravagant Proceedings 
in ſacrificing the Reputation of his 
Friends and Acquaintance to his - 
Spleen or a Jeſt, Be 
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Be not too eager in the Purſuit 
of Worldly-Good ; for thou wilt 
find if thou obtaineſt thy Deſire, no- 
thing adequate therein to the Ima- 
gination conceived of it; for a nearer 
View and Poſſeſſion of Things 
will take from their imagined Value. 

Be content with a little, leſt en- 
deavouring to augment it you loſe 
it, and repent it when too late; for 
a Morſel with Content is preferable 
to luxurious Contention: And you 
will find the higheſt Felicity of this 
Life is to be contented; and the 
Way to obtain Content is to look 
below and not above ourſelves, for 
we beft know our Happineſs or 
Miſery by Compariſon. 

Let not Riches nor Honour 
tempt thee to forget or break the 
Bounds of Juſtice ; for you will find 
in neither if obtained, any Thing 
equivalent to the Loſs of thy Peace 
and fair Reputation, 
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The middle Station is to be pre- 
ferred, being the ſecureſt; for 
great Favours are often ſnatched 
away whilſt ſmall ones below En- 
vy, are longeſt enjoyed: Beſides, 


When Vice prevails, or impious Men bear Sway, 
The Poſt of Honour is the private Station. 


Be not intoxicated with feveriſh 
Proſperity ; for it often breeds aguiſh 
Adverfity, whoſe Strokes tame 
more than a Whip : He who out- 
lives his Proſperity dies daily ; for 
the Stings of Oppreſſion and Inſult 
which he then ſuſtains, are far more 
grievous than the Pangs of Death, 
no other Kind of Affliction being 
ſo corroding as to be rendered uſe- 
leſs or inſolvent: For he who is 
either, enjoys not Life, but miſe- 
rably endures it; his Leiſure becomes 
painfuller than the heavieſt Labour, 
and his Food is fallow Abſtinence 
and briny Tears; his Poverty de- 
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priving him not only of the Rights 


of his Fellowſhip, but alſo of the 


free Uſe and Exerciſe of his Senſes; 
and it may be truly ſaid of him be- 
ing excluded Society and forgotten, 
that he is interred alive: Therefore 
in the height of Proſperity ſtand 
ſtricteſt on thy Guard; for that is 
the Time when the whole Hoſt of 
Caterpillars will attempt to under- 
mine and ruin you. 

Avoid miſplaced Expences; for 
they do a Man no credit; for Ex- 
pences ought to be managed with 
Caution and good Oeconomy. 

With Caution contract Debts, 
leſt the Means of ſatisfying them 
ſhould happen to fail thee, and thou 
art thereby embarraſſed: Beſides, 
it is highly criminal to ſpend more 
than your own, borrowing on all 
Hands to ſupport unneceſſary extra- 
vagant Expences; for though the 
World may, by falſe Appearances 
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be induced to believe you happy, 
yet you will find yourſelf quite the 
reverſe, by feeling the Uneaſineſs 
and Miſeries of the borrowed State 
which quite undermines you 1n the 
End, and ſwallows you up in irre- 
trievable Ruin. 

Be cautious of entering into Bonds, 
fearing the Ruin of thyſelf and Poſ- 
terity: But if thou can'ſt ſpare it, 
deny not thy timely Aſſiſtance to 
thy Friend or Brother. 

Have as little Dealings in Contro- 
verſies or Law-Suits as poſſible; 
for they warp the Mind, and cor- 
rupt Integrity, and frequently are 
the Cauſe of Ruin to ourſelves, Poſ- 
terity, and Friends. 

Be cautious how you engage too 
lightly in promiſing your Pains or 
Aſſiſtance to thoſe who aſk them ; 
for know, the promiſed Perſon has 
a right to demand the Performance 
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of your Word, nor can you without 
Infamy refuſe it. 

Behave yourſelf with Reſerved- 
neſs and Diſcretion, which will 
lead you eaſily to Politeneſs, and ſe- 
cure you from Danger and Error : 
They will alſo preſerve you from a 
heedleſs Way of Talk, and inſpire 
you with ſuch juſt Meaſures, as to 
forget yourſelf in nothing. 

The Merit of your Family muſt 
be held in particular Regard ; for 
it ſets you in ſuch a View as makes 
either your Virtues or Vices more 
glaring. 

Let Mediocrity be thy Guide in 
the ornamenting of thy Body; and 
know, that Cleanlineſs and Neat- 
neſs 1s to be preferred to fantaſtical 
Niceneſs and apiſh Foppery. 

Avoid Raſhneſs and all intempe- 
rate Paſſion, eſpecially towards to 
thy Wife, Children, and Depend- 
ants ; for they are capable of deſ- 
poiling 
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poiling thee of thy Authority and 
Reſpect, and wounding thy own 
Peace and Soul. 

Behave with gentle Moderation 
and Equity, ſo ſhalt thou be reſ- 
pected and beloved by thy Family. 

Meddle not with the Affairs of 
others unſollicited, leſt thou meet 
with Revilings and Trouble, inſtead 
of Thanks for thy Reward. 

Neglect not your Affairs to fol- 
low immoderately alluring Plea- 
ſures, or chimerical Projects, which 
for the moſt Part end in Ruin and 
and Miſery. 

Uſe Moderation in thy Employ- 
ments and Diverſions; for in the 
mean Uſe of them, conſiſts the 
perfect Enjoyment. 

Indulge not thyſelf in Company, 
eſpecially of wanton Women. 

Dread not Death ſo much as ex- 
treme Poverty ; for the Bite of it 


is more Venomous and Afflicting 
| F 3 than 


(70 
than that of a Serpent: It is the 
ſevereſt Trial of Patience and O- 
bedience, and it requires much 
more than Philoſophy to endure it. 

Give no Ear to thoſe who take it 
to be the Part of a brave and reſolute 
Man to be violently angry with an 
Enemy; for there is nothing more 
commendable, better becoming us, 
or a greater Proof of true Generoſity, 
than Clemency ſhewn to an Enemy. 

Although thy Enemy really injure 
thee, rather fit patiently down un- 
der it, than raſhly report it with 
Ferocity, or be extreme in Reſent- 
ment; ſo by thy Patience and 
wrongful Suffering ſhalt thou in 
Part fruſtrate his Malice, and re- 
tort the intended Miſchief on him- 
ſelf. 

Never in ſuch a Manner avoid 
Dangers as to appear Weak and 
Faint-hearted; but on the other 
ſide take Care not to thruſt yourſelf 


into 


(71) 
into unneceſſary wilful Hazards, 
which is one of the greateſt Proofs 
of Raſhneſs and Folly in the World; 
therefore in difficult Caſes, act like 
{killful Phyſicians, apply gentle Re- 


medies to gentle Diſeaſes, but in 


Caſes of Extremity a deſperate Diſ- 
eaſe muſt have a deſperate Cure; 
for none but a Madman will wiſh 


for a Storm in fair Weather : But 


yet it is the Part of a wiſe Man to 
weather it the beſt he can, if he falls 
into a Tempeſt. 


Avoid Moroſeneſs; it is the 


Scourge of civil Society, it baniſhes 
all the Pleaſure of Converſation, 
and is the Poiſon of Life; for it is 
an intolerable and hateful Tyranny 
to attempt ſubjecting others to our 


capricious Humours, and therefore 


ought by all Means moſt carefully 


to be avoided. | 


Never think to paſs for a good 


Judge by being a ſevere Critic ; for 
F 4 the 
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the continual Averſions of the 
Mind, are as certain Symptoms of 
its Indiſpoſition, as the Diſlike of 
Food is of the ill Temper of the 

Body. 
Be Affable; for courtcous Aﬀa- 
bility procureth many Friends: Be- 
ſides Complaiſance is a moſt charm- 
ing Thing in Society, and a good Way 
to obtain Friendſhip; but then it muſt 
be neither Artificial or Hypocrital, 
but ſuch as Reaſon and Decency 
require of us; for it is not Complai- 
ſance implicitly to eſpouſe every 
Caprice, but ſervile and abſurd 
Flattery and Folly. | 
If you are neceſſitated to be con- 
cerned with ſelf-ſufficient opiniated 
People, the ſureſt Way to procure 
your own Eaſe and Safety inſtead of 
attempting to convince them, unleſs 
by Duty bound to do it, is to give 
them their own Way, and let their 
obſtinate 


( 73) 


obſtinate Folly and its Conſequences 
be their Puniſhment. 

Be cautious of telling every Thing 

ou know, unleſs you mean to be 
deſpiſed as a weak indiſcrete Per- 
ſon, not fit to be truſted with the 
leaſt Trifle, and as one who ought 
to be baniſhed Converſation as a 
Peſt to civil Society. 

In a Rupture with a Friend, the 
firſt Thought too frequently that 
occurs, is to ſay all we know in 
Diſparagement of Hi Conduct, and 
in Juſtification of or own ; but it is 
an infamous Method of Revenge, 
and commonly the Cauſe of deep 
Remorſe ; therefore ſhould you 
meet with theſe tempeſtuous Sea- 
ſons, be very circumſpect that no- 
thing eſcape from you that may 
occaſion Repentance ; but if your 
Friendſhip be really il|-grounded, 
rather wiſely diſſolve it by Degrees 
than raihly tear it aſunder. 


Be 
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Be cautious of believing any 
Thiftg diſadvantageous of thy Friend 
or Brother, leſt the poiſonous Tooth 
of Envy bite him in the Report, 
and too late thou applieſt the Balm 
of Repentance to the Wounds of 


bis Fortune or Reputation. 


Make not thyſelf too cheap ; for 
thou art more likely to gain Con- 
tempt by it or Inſult, than Reſpect 
or Approbation. | 

It is not amiſs to have a reaſon- 
able gay and facetious Humour ; 
but due Care muſt be taken to mo- 
derate your Mirth, leſt it cauſe 
Diſcredit. 

It isa Paſtime beyond Jeſting to 
careſs a Perſon with Blows, pluck 
off or ſpoil their Dreſs, to give them 
idle Names, or load them with in- 
ſolent Abuſes : They who take this 
Method, though it be done in 
Foolery, betray a blameable Levity ; 
for theſe Things are Diverſions be- 

*, neath 
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neath a generous Diſpoſition, and 
fit only for the moſt ſordid. 

Never interrupt a Perſon at any 
Time, eſpecially when telling a 
Story, for it is ill- breeding; and 
it is better to remain ignorant of 
ſome little Circumſtance, than de- 
prive the Relator of the Pleaſure of 
being heard. 

Never whiſper in Company, or 
before others, for it is ill Manners ; 
and when nobody is by it is ridicu- 
lous. 

It may be eaſily diſcovered whe- 
ther your Company be acceptable 
or not, provided you make che 
leaſt Obſervation, it being almoſt 
impoſſible to be miſtaken. 

Be temperate in the Uſe of all 
Things, eſpecially of Sleep ; for 
exceſſively uſed, it is hurtful : But 


Mod'rate Sleep to Man is as refreſhing, 
As 15 the Dew of Heav'n to long parch'd Earth: 


O 
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O gentle downy Sleep ! Nature's ſoft Nurſe ! 


Sleep ! which locks up the Senſes from their 


Cares! 

The Death of each Day's Life! Tir'd Labour's 
Bath! 

Balm of hurt Minds! Great Nature's ſecond 
Courſe! 

Chief Nouriſher in Life's Feaſt, 


Seeing how neceſſary it is to your 
Preſervation, do nothing that can 
poſſibly endanger the Lois of it. 
Bewail not the Shortr::(s of Life, 
but rather rejoice at the Approach 
of what is called Death; for it is 
the kind Deliverer that releaſes us 
from this fleſhly Priſon, finiſhes our 
earthly Probation, and renders us 
back to that bleſſed Country from 
whence we were baniſhed. 


Then the freed Soul to its bright Sphere ſhall 
fly ; 

Thro' boundleſs Orbs eternal Regions ſpy, 

And like the Sun be all one glorious Eye. 


Ob- 


Obſervations, Reflections, &c. 


F 


OL living Creatures are 
A S originally moved by a 
originally y 

EY yd b natural Inſtin&t towards 
the Means of Self-preſervation ; as 
the Defence of their Lives and 
Bodies; and the Avoidance of 
Things hurtful to them, the Search 
and Proviſion of all Neceſſaries for 
Life; as Food, Shelter, and the 
like. The Appetite of propagating 
and continuing their Kind is like- 
wiſe common to all Animals, to- 
gether with a certain Care and Ten- 
derneſs for their Iſſue. Now be- 

twixt 
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twixt a Man and a Brute there is 
eminently this Difference; the one 
is carried on by Senſe, and that only 
which is preſent with little or no 
Regard to what is either paſt or to 
come; whereas the other enjoying 
the Benefit of Reaſon (whereby he 
ſees the Conſequences of Things, 
views their Cavſes, and obſerves the 
ſeveral Steps; and as it were the 
Train in which one goes before a- 
nother, compares Reſemblances of 
Times, Actions, and Events, and 
tacks the preſent to the future) can 
eaſily take in his whole Life at one 
View, and prepare all Things ne- 
ceſſary for the Uſe and Comfort of 
It. 

It is by force of the ſame Reaſon 
that Nature makes one Man a Friend 
to another, that ſhe moves us to the 
Love of Communication and So- 


ciety, that ſhe implants in us a par- 


ticular Affection to our Children, 
and 
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and dictates to us the Neceſſity of 
Communities and Councils. This 
is that puts us upon providing of 
Food and Cloathing, and not for 
ourſelves alone, but for our Wives 
and Children, our Friends, and for 


all thoſe that are under our Protec- 


tion. This Impreſſion raiſes great 
Thoughts in us, and fits us for 
Action: But there is nothing ſo 
appropriate and peculiar to Man- 
kind as the Love and Faculty of 
tracing out the Truth. Inſomuch 


that we are no ſooner at liberty 


from common Cares and Buſineſs, 
but our Heads are preſently at work 
upon ſomething to be ſeen or 
heard, or learnt ; accounting upon 
the Knowledge of Things wonder- 
ful and hidden, as a neceſſary In- 
gredient into a happy Life. 

From whence may be drawn this 
Concluſion ; that whatſoever is true, 
ſimple, and ſincere, is moſt agrec- 

able 


$1 
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able to the Nature of Man. This 
Love of Truth is accompanied with 
a Deſire of Rule; ſo that a generous 
and well-qualified Mind will never 
be brought into Subjection, unleſs 
either for Learning or Inſtruction's 
Sake, or in Submitiion to a juſt law- 
ful Governor for the common 
Good. This Elevation begets a 
Contempt of Fortune and a Dignity 
of Spirit; and it is no ſmall Matter 
neither, the Power of reaſonable 
Nature even in this Reſpect, that 
Man alone underſtands Order and 
Decency, and the proper Bounds 
to be obſerved in Words and Actions: 
What a piece of Work is Man! 
How noble in Reaſon ! How infi- 
nite in Faculties! In Form and 
Moving, how expreſs and admira- 
ble! In Apprehenſion how like an 
Angel! The Beauty of the World! 
The Paragon of Animals! For he 
alone of all Creatures is affected 

with 
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with the Beauty, the Gracefulneſs, 
and the Symmetry of viſible Objects. 
Now if Nature and Reaſon purſue 
an Analogy or Reſemblance be- 
tween the Eye and the Mind, then 
how much the greater Value muſt 
ſhe ſet upon the Grace and Con- 
ſtancy of our Manners, and the 
keeping ſuch a Guard upon all our 
Words and Deeds, that no unman- 
ly Thing, not a looſe Syllable or 
Thought eſcape us? This is the 
Compoſition of that Character that 
we have been endeavouring to ob- 
tain, and are ſtill in purſuit of, 
which is never the leſs venerable 
though it be not ſet off with any 
outward Ornaments : For without 
any Approbation from Abroad, the 
whole Earth cannot yet hinder it 
from being praiſe-worthy in its own 

Nature. | 
There is not any Virtue what- 
ſoever but ariſes from one or other 
G of 
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of theſe four Heads, that is to ſay, 
Prudence, Juſtice, Fortitude, and 
Temperance, which are defined 
and illuſtrated as follows, vi. 
Prudence is the Skill of judging 
what we are to Do and what we are 
to Avolp; wherein conſiſts the 
Perception of T; ruth, and a Sagacity 
of Mind : It is a natural Virtue ; 
holding moſt Affinity with the Soul 
of Man: and is the Soul of ALL 
Virtue. | 
Juſtice conſiſts in the CoxsERvA- 
T9 of Human Society, giving e- 
Man his pur, and keeping 
F AITHIn all Promiſes and Contracts; 
and hath its Foundation in Faith. 


O holy Faith ! thou ſacred Oath of Jove ; 
And fit to have thy Manſion with the Gods 
above. 


Sincerity is the Soul of Commerce 
and civil Society; for Men live and 


proſper 
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profper but in mutual Confidence of 
one another's Truth. 

Fortitude is a Virtue cox TEN D- 
ING for Equity; and conſiſts in the 
GREATNESS and FoRCE of a brave 
and invincible Courage. 

TRUE Fortitude is ſeen in great 
Exploits, 


That 7uflicew ARRANTS and that IWiſdomGUu1DEs. 


Temperance is the ENEMV of 
ſenſual Appetites; and conſiſts in 
the Order and Meaſure of ALL our 
Words and Actions, according to the 
RuLes of Modeſty and Temperance. 
Now though theſe four Virtues 
may be complicate and linked toge- 
ther, there are yet certain diſtinct 
Duties that iſſue ſeverally from each 
of them : As for inſtance, the Scru- 
tiny and bolting out of a Truth, ariſes 
from that Part which is firſt deſ- 
cribed, in which is placed Wiſdom 
and Prudence. The Search of 
G 2 Truth 
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Truth is particularly appertaining 
to that Virtue : for he makes the 
beſt Judgment of the Truth of 
Things that moſt readily finds the 
Way to it, and gives the beſt Ac- 
count of the Reaſon of it ; whence 
we conclude him without all Diſ- 


pute ta be the wiſeſt Man. So, that 


effectually, the proper Subject of 
this Virtue is Truth: But the Bu- 
ſineſs of the other three Virtues, 
is to procure and maintain Neceſ- 
ſaries for the Commodities of Life, 
the upholding of Communities and 
Society, and to ſhew the Dignity 


of the Mind as well in the commu- 


nicating of our Fortunes, as in the 
acquiring of them: But Order, Con- 
ſtancy, Moderation, and the like, 
require ſomething of Action, in con- 
currence with the Operations of 
the Mind: And he who would ac- 
quit himſelf in the Courſe of his 
Life with a Reputation and a good 

Grace, 


(35 ) 
Grace, muſt obſerve Order and 
Meaſure. 

This being premiſed it will be 
neceſſary to proceed in the propoſed 
Obſervations and Reflexions on 
Virtue and Vice and their Conſe- 


quents, which being faithfully com- 
pared, will eſtabliſh you in the love 


and ſteady Practice of Virtue, and 
in a fixed Deteſtation and careful 
Avoidance of Vice; for know, on 
your ſo doing, depends no leſs than 
your preſent and future Happineſs 
or Miſery. 
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On IRT V E. 


d Irtue is to be defired for 


© V & itſelf alone; for it weighs 
Sc down all other Things: 
And the greateſt Misfortune, eſ- 
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„ 
pecially in Death, 1s to be deſtitute 
ot Virtue. 

The Pleaſure, Convenience, ind 
Advantages of the Virtuous are in- 
conceivable and inexpreſſible. 

It is not the Quality of an Act, 
let it be never ſo right but the Inten- 


tion of it, that fſanCifies 1 it with the 
Name of Virtue. 


The Man muſt go together, bad or good; 
In one part frail, he ſoon grows weak in all: 
Honour muſt be concern'd in Honour's Cauſe. 


The truly Virtuous always act 
conſiſtent with themſelves: The 
Pleaſure of doing well is their Re- 
ward; and whether they are ap- 
proved or cenſured, reſolutely go 
on in the ſame glorious Track. 


Virtue may be affail'd, but never hurt; 
Surpriz'd by unjuſt Force, but not enthral'd ; 
Vea, even that which Miſchief meant moſt harm, 
Shall in the happy Trial prove moſt Glory : 
But Evil on itſelf ſhall back recoil, 


And mix no mare with Goodneſs : When at laſt, 


Gather'd 
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Gather'd like Scum, and ſettl'd to itſelf, 
It ſhall be in eternal, reſtleſs Change, 
Selſ-fed, and ſelf-conſumed. If this fail, 
The pillar'd Firmament is Rottenneſs, 


And Earth's Baſe built on Stubble. 


Virtue is Eagle-ey'd and can face 
the Sun. 


Virtue can ſee to do what Virtue ought. 

By her own radiant Light ; though Sun and 
Moon 

Were in the flat Sea ſunk. 
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886585 HE Head is guilty of fewer 
* Faults than the Heart : He 

85 that is faulty in point of his 
Heart, ſins in Principle, and has in 
him the Foundation of all Vices. 
The Soul is as ſuſceptible of 
Contamination by Vice, as is Iron 
G4 by 
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by Ruſt, or Braſs by Canker: Te 
prevent which, ſtrictly guard thy 
Thoughts, Words, and Actions, 
and apply diligently to Buſineſs; 
which is Youth's friendly Preſerva- 
tive from Sin; and alſo you will 
find that moderate Labour is the 
beſt Fhyſician, procuring Health, 
Reſt, and Contentment. 


To parly with Evil is to yield up 
the Conqueſt. 


For ſp'te of all the Virtue we can boaſt, 
If we deliberate, we are ſurely loſt. 


The Horror, Torture, and An- 
xiety of the Wicked are far beyond 
Deſcription. 

Vice is ſo odious, that Owl-like; 
it courts Darknels. 


He that has Light within his own clear Breaſt 
May fit i th' Center and enjoy bright Day: 
But he that hides adark Soul and foul Thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day Sun : 
Himſelf is his own Dungeon. 
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On FUSTICE. 


D Uſtice may beget Confi- 
a J z; dence without Wiſdom ; 
PN but Wiſdom can do no- 
thing without Juſtice : For take 
but away the Opinion of a Man's 
Integrity, and the more Crafty and 
Subtle he is, by ſo much 1s he the 
more Hateful and Suſpected. Juſ- 
tice and Prudence in Conjunction 
will give a Man great Credit ; but 
taking them apart, Juſtice even 
without Wiſdom may doverymuch ; 
but Wiſdom without Juſtice is 
nothing worth. 

It is the expreſs Care, Mill, and 
Intent of all Laws, both Human 
and Divine, to maintain the Bond 
of Society ſafe and inviolate ; and 

they 
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(90-1 
they puniſh the Breakers of it with 
Death, Baniſhment, Whips, Fines, 
and Priſons. 

To take away any Thing wrong- 
fully from any Man, or to make 
any Advantage by doing Miſchief 
to another, is more contrary to Na- 
ture, as well as to Juſtice than 
Death, Beggary, Pain, or what-- 


ever elſe can poſſibly befall a Man's 
Body or Eſtate. 
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On INFUSTICE. 


NMX Here are two Sorts of 

T * Injuſtice ; one is the im- 
WOO mediate doing of an Inju- 
ry, and the other is the not pro- 
tecting or defending an injured Per- 
ſon, as much as in us lies : For he 


that injuriouſſy offers Violence to any 
Man, 
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Man, either in his Rage or any 
other Paſſion whatſoever, may be 
taken to he, in ſome Degree, con- 
ſtructively a Murtherer : And he 
that does not his beſt to fave his 
Neighbour from any Harm, and to 
keep off the Blow, is as well to 


blame, though not ſo much as the 


Deſerter of his Parents, Wife, Chil- 
dren, Friends, or Country: Now 
there are many Injuries done us 
upon ſet Purpoſe to hurt us; but 
the greater Part of Injuries are done 
with a Deſign to compaſs ſome- 


thing we have a Mind to, wherein 


Avarice has the greateſt Share. 
The higheſt Injuſtice is to betray 
or invade our Country : But of all 
Injuſtice that is the moſt aggrava- 
ting, that impoſes on us under the 
Colour of Honeſty and good Mean- 


Ing, at the very Time when the 


greateſt Act of Knavery 1s intend- 
ed. 


The 
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The Fuel of Induſtry is timely 
Reward; andto grudge or with-hold 
it from the Deſerver, is to wrong 
him of his Due and flacken his 
Ardour : But to defraud the La- 
bourer of his Hire, is as wicked as 
grinding the Face of the Poor, or 
taking Advantage of the Neceſlitous. 


S See 


On the Love Of WIS DOM. 


SS J Anners makes the Man: 


8 M © It is more neceſſary to pro- 


| S vide Food and Phyſic for 
ll the Mind (that is to ſay a compe- 
1 tent Knowledge of Things Divine 
| and Human) than Food, Raiment, 
| and Phyſic for the Body ; for the 
| Mind or Soul abſolutely requires a 

ſuperior Care, as being not only 


the nobler and immortal Part of 
8 | Man, 
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Man, but alſo as it is morally im- 
poſſible for the Body truly to flou- 
riſh, unleſs the Faculties of the 
Mind are aſſiſted and kept in their 
true and proper Order, whereby 
they are rendered more ſerviceable 
and capable of executing their a 
pointed Office: But if the Mind is 
ſuffered to take a wrong Tendency 
through Neglect or injudicious 
Treatment, and to become conta- 
minated by falſe Ideas, or ſuch as 
barely deſerve the Name of Ideas, 
what is the true State of ſuch a 
Man? How little is he removed 
from if not beneath the Brute ? 
Notwithſtanding the falſe Glare of 
Appearances. Now to nurture the 
Mind and habituate it to a conſtant 
Love and Practice of Wiſdom, is to 
perform the Duty aſſigned and 
commanded by our great Creator : 
It is to take that due Care which 
both Reaſon and God enjoins and 

dictates, 
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dictates, and is the only Means that 
can poſſibly make Man as happy 
here on Earth, as this his State of 
Probation will admit of, and alſo 
to prepare and qualify him for a 
perfecter Fruition in the Regions 
of eternal Felicity hereafter, where 
it is neither liable to Interruption 
or Diminution. Beſides, that Man 
who acquires any Degree of uſeful 
Knowledge, and at the ſame Time 
wiſely endeavours to retain and pre- 
ſerve his native Innocence, will not 
repine at the Brevity of this Life, 
or be in the leaſt anxious in Regard 
to the Length or Shortneſs of the 
Warning at which his Life is de- 
manded by the all- wiſe and merci- 
ful Creator; but will at all Times 
ſtand ready prepared to obey him 
chearfully by a dutiful and lau- 


dable Reſignation to his divine 


Will. 
How 


n 


How charming is divine Philoſophy ! 

Not harſh and crabbed as dull Fools ſuppoſe; 
But muſical as is Apollo's Lute ! 

And a perpetual Feaſt of nectar'd Sweets, 
Where no crude Surfeit reigns. 


SS PPOOPRHD 
On HO OUR 


DARD Onour is both a Motive 
H ©) and an End : As a Princi- 

O ple of Action, it differs 

from Virtue only in Degree, and 
therefore neceſſarily includes it, as 
Generoſity includes Juſtice ; and as 
a Reward, it can be deſerved only 
by thoſe Actions which no other 
Principle can produce. To ſay of a- 
nother that he isa Man of Honour,is 


at once to attribute the Principle and 


to confer the Reward : But in the 


common Acceptation of the Word 


Honour 
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Honour as a Principle, it does not 
include Virtue, and therefore as a 
Reward, is too frequently beſtowed 
upon Vice. Such indeed is the 
Blindneſs and Vaſlalage of human 
Reaſon, that Men are diſcouraged 
from Virtue by the Fear of Shame, 
and incited to Vice by the Hope of 
Honour. Honour indeed, is al- 
ways claimed in ſpecious Terms; 
but the Facts upon which the Claim 
is founded are too often flagitiouſly 
wicked. For he who in certain 
Circumſtances ſhould abſtain from 
Murder, Perfidy, or Ingratitude, 
would be avoided as reflecting In- 
famy on his Company: Such is 
the Depravity of common Opinion 
in regard to Men of Honour. But 
the truly Honourable in the higheſt 
Point of Action, adhere to the fol- 
lowing Rule and Reſolution of 
Pyrrhus, as recorded by the Poet. 
Let 
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Let Mercenaries truck and treat for Gold ; 

Honour's too ſacred to be bought or ſold. 

Courage and Steel muſt end the glorious Strife: 

And in the Caſe of Victory or Lite, ; 

Fortune's the Judge. We'll take the Chance 
of War: 

And what brave Man ſoever ſhe ſhall ſpare 

With Life ; depend upon't I'll Tet him free ; 

Let him but own the Gift to the great Gods and 
me. 


This was a royal Speech and Re- 

ſolution, and well becoming the 
Blood of Aacus, and highly wor- 
thy of Imitation. 


Honour's the Quinteſſence of Honeſty : 
And Virtue only's true Nobility, 


COVE ee 


. 


N Nſullied Innocence is an 
U 3 ineſtimable Jewel. 


NN. 
So dear to Heaven is ſaintly Chaſtity ! 
That when a Soul is found ſincerely ſo, 


H A 
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A thouſand liveried Angels lacky her; 


Driving far off cach 'Thing of Sin and Guilt. 


S e eee ee e 
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mas O dally with the Wanton 
78 5 85 is as dangerous as to play 
28 P22 with Fire. 


Beauty like Ice our Footing doth betray : 

Who can tread ſure on the ſmooth ſlip'ry Way? 
Pleas'd wich the Paſſage, Youth ſlides ſwiftly on, 
Viewing the Danger which they ought to ſhun. 


The Tears of the Wanton are 
as deceitful as thoſe of the Hyæna 
or Crocodile : Suffer her not to ca- 
reſs tnee; for her Arms are the 
Earneſt of loft Liberty, and ſhe 
will bring thee to a Morſel of Bread. 

The Ogles of the Wanton are as 
dangerous and fatal to the Innocent, 
as thoſe of the Rattle-Snake to the 


timorous Squirrel, or the fearful Bird. 
Fatally 
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Fatally faiſe they are! Tho” in their Smiles 


Ihe Graces, Loves, and young Deſires inhabit; 


Yet all who gaze upon them are undone. 


Luſt is the moſt brutiſh and ty- 
rannical Paſſion of the Mind: 


For when Luſt 


By unchaſte Looks, looſe Geſtures, and foul 


Talk, 
But moſt by lewd and laviſh AR of Sin, 
Lets in Defilement to the inward Parts; 
'The Soul grows clotted by Contagion ; 
Imbodies and imbrutes, *till ſhe quite loſe 
The divine Property of its firſt Being. 


Concupiſcence indulged becomes 
the worſt Aſſaſſin; for it kiils not 
only the Body, but alſo the Soul. 


Rf Raft M N- No dtv. 
On OBEDIENCE. 


s Bedience is ſo immediate- 
#& O NM ly neceflary to our well- 


„Ah doing, that without it we 


muſt be infallibly miſerable ; for 
„ -* it 
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it is inſeparable from true Happi- 
neſs: And it is only by paying a 
particularly ſtrict Regard and Obe- 
dience to the Laws divine and hu- 
man, that we can poſſibly ſecure it. 


2 1 . 
X(#*)X Ride conſiſts chiefly in aim- 


ing to be like thoſe who 


& are our Superiors, and is 
the grand Cauſe of all our Miſeries 
paſt, preſent, and to come: For 
Pride cometh before a Fall, and a 
haughty Mind before Deſtruction: 
To be inebriated with Pride, is the 
moſt dangerous Species of Drun- 
kennels ; for no Creature is more 
conteraptible than the arrogant 
Self- ſufficient, nor more liable to 
create Enmity : And it is obſerva- 


ble 


( 101 ) 
ble that a Man not born to an EC- 
tate, nor happy in a good Educa- 
tion, if he acquires a great Fortune, 
unleſs he has good Senſe, grows 
Haughty, Contemptuous, and In- 
ſolent. 


e LOT 
On NE LU. 


DD PON a thorough Examen 
3 U of the Religions profeſſed 
ERP by the generality of Man- 
kind, we may undoubtedly be ab- 
ſolutely convinced that the Chriſ- 
tian is the moſt excellent; and its 
true Precepts are to be und in the 
holy Goſpel, 

1 he beſt and ſureſt Preſervative 
from Sin, is to be mindful of the 
Omnipreſence of God; for as he 
ſeeth in Secret ſo will he reward 


H 3 openly ; 
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openly: And a ſure Means to de- 
ſerve and enſure Happineſs, is * 
to keep his Commandments. 


FVV 
eee eee 


On IMM ORA LIT 


Sb T is a moſt odious and 
I contemptible Character to 
EEE play the Wit at the Ex- 
pence of Religion and Things ſa- 
cred. 

It is ſo far from being Witty to 
caſt ſarcaſtic Reflexions on any na- 
tural Imperfections, either of Mind 
or Body in our Fellow- creatures, 
that it is being downright Immoral: 
For true Raillery is a Compound of 
good Manners and genuine Wit, 
devoid of either mean Scurrility, or 


baſe Obſcenity : 


For want of Decency, is the want of Senſe. 


It 
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It is a Sign not only of an ar- 


rogant, but alſo of a diſſolute im- 


moral Perſon, not to care what the 
World ſays of him: For a virtuous 
Heathen 1s an Honour to Human- 
kind, whilſt an immoral Chriſtian 


is a Diſhonour and Reproach to 
Chriſtianity. 


EEE SIM F-4-$3-$-$- $$$: $5$-4 


On HUMAMNITY. 


Ye fe: oþ Iidneſs and Civility har- 
M monize our Nature, and 
* "Wee: adorn Humanity : For 
Gentleneſs is the diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
racteriſtic of a Gentleman, as Vir- 
tue is of true Nobility,and unfeigned 
Piety of true Religion. And to be 
Courteous and Affable is as praiſe- 
worthy as it is infamous to be Ar- 


II 4 rogant, 
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rogant, or practiſe baſe Diſſimula- 
tion or ſycophant Flattery. 


A gen'rous Soul is bent on nobleſt Views ; 
To civilize the rude unpoliſh'd World, 
And lay it under the Reſtraint of Laws: 
To make Man mild and ſociable to Man, 

To cultivate the wild, licentious Savage | 
With Wiſdom, Diſcipline, and lib'ral Arts, 
Th' Embelliſhments of Life! Virtues like theſe 
Make human Nature ſhine, reform the Soul; 

And break the fierce Barbarian into Man. 


Reo ee PRE be 


Seo Age is the ſhorteſt Paſſion of our 


23 R 88 Souls; 

like narrow Brooks that riſe with 
ſudden Showers, 

It ſwells in haſte, and falls again as foon. 


Ferocity is Beſtial, and degrades 
the Dignity of our Nature. 
In 
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In Peace, nothing becomes a Man ſo much 
As Mildneſs and Civility : But when 

The hery Blaſt of War blows in your Ears, 
Then imitate the Tyger in his Fierceneſs. 


Inſults from Superiors are gall- 
ing, from Equals mortifying; but 
from Inferiors deadly : Opprobrious 
Language is as contemptible as 
provoking, and degrades the Uſer. 

He who gives way to a moroſe 
Humour, is never content with 
himſelf nor any body elſe: And as 
he is perpetually complaining with- 
out Reaſon, ſo he frequently brings 
on himſelf moſt unhappy Troubles 
and Vexations. 


The Man who hath not Muſic in his Soul, 
Is fit for Treaſon, Stratagems, and Spoils ; 
For his AﬀeRions are as dark as Erebus : 


Let no ſuch Man be truited. 


It is both a daring and fooliſh 


Enterpriſe to attempt correcting all 


thoſe 
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thoſe who have committed Faults : 
For he who will ſuffer nothing in 
others to eſcape him, diſturbs not 
only theirs, but alſo his own Re- 
pole. Too ſmart Reproaches, or 
Peeviſhneſs ſhewn on trifling Sub- 
jects, have never good Effects: For 
theſe Miſgivings open the Door to 
a thouſand mortifying Solicitudes 
and Debates that deſtroy mutual 
Confidence, and often extinguiſh 
Friendſhip ; nay, even conjugal 
Affection: And to ſtand too much 
upon Formalities and too nice Diſ- 
tinctions, or to be over-exceptious 
in Society, is a certain Way to be 
avoided and deſpiſed; for if we are 
too tender we cannot promiſe our- 
ſelves much Repoſe, but make our- 
ſelves the Mark for all who love 
us not, to wound and vex us. A 
truly wiſe Man carries Anger, as 
the Flint bears Fire, which being 
much enforced,ſhews a haſty Spark; 
but ſtrait is out. 


He 


16% 


He that don't ſtrive to ſtem his Anger's Tide, 
Does a mad Horſe without a Bridle ride. 


eee eee eee 


On. CHART TT. 
SD N true Charity is much Vir- 


83 1 Cs tue; able even to cover a 
M: multitude of Sin : Now the 
ſureſt Proof that we are really 
touched with the Miſeries of our 

Kind, is to aſſiſt and relieve them; 
for Pity without Aſſiſtance, if in or 
Power, is little ſhort of Inſult : And 
he mult certainly be devoid of all 
Humanity, who is not touched 

with the Diſtreſs of the Afflicted; 
for the moſt unpardonable Coldneſs 
of the Heart, next to Infidelity, is 
want of Charity, eſpecially if we 
ſee our Brethren in Neceſſity, and 
deny or neglect to relieve them: 
The 


( 108 ) 
The very Sentiments of Humanity, 
excluſive of Chriſtianity, ſhould in- 
cline us to comfort the Miſerable ; 
it is failing in a moſt eſſential Duty to 
abandon them in their Exigencies, 
but it is the higheſt Cruelty to in- 
ſult them in their Misfortunes. 
Know, the Rich are but the Stew- 
ards of God to ſupply the Poor and 
Needy ; and mult certainly render 
to him their Account, 


Wou'd gorgeous, o'er-cramm'd Pomp take Phy- 
fic, 

Who never knew the Bitterneſs of Want, 

And expoſe itſelf to feel what Wretches feel 

(That it might caſt its Superflux to them, 

Whoſe unfed Sides and houſeleſs Carcaſſes 

Abide the pelting of the pitileſs Storm) 

Like meck-ey'd Charity, ſhe'd condeſcend 

To reach a kind aſſiſtant Hand to raiſe, 

And ſuccour a drooping woe-worn Brother. 


On 
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On AIV AR ICE. 


KXKXX Ovetouſneſs is Idolatry, 
X C N and the Cauſe of much 
KXKKXK Exil: For the Gain of the 
World is not an Equivalent for the 
Loſs of the Soul. The Thing which 
is called Profit, can bring us no 
Advantage to countervail what it 
takes from us, in depriving us of 
the very Name of good Men, and 
diveſting us of Faith and Juſtice : 
For what Difference is there be- 
twixt a Man's turning himſelf into 


a Beaſt by a zeal Metamorphoſis, 


and the bearing of the Fierceneſs of 
a Brute in his Mind under the out- 
ward Shape of a Man? For even 
Wealth and Power, though they 
appear ſo deſireable, can never be 


really 
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really advantageous if acquired by 
Infamy : And an inordinate Love 
of Riches is the Mother of Wicked- 
neſs. No kind of Avarice is with- 
out Puniſhment ; for though it eſ- 
cape public Chaſtiſement, yet it 
privately is its own Tormentor. 
The covetous Man is good to none, 


but worſt of all to himſelf. 


What a ſtrange Torture is Avarice to itſelf ! 

The covetous Wretch's avaritious Mind, 

Like Men in Rivers drown'd, makes him gripe 
faſt, 

To his laſt Gaſp, what he in Life held deareſt, 

And, if that it were pollible in Nature, 

Would carry it with him to the other World. 


The avaricious Man is inſatiable, 


erudging the Labourer even his 
Hire; and his Gifts are of no Eſti- 
mation: But when you ſpeak of 
the Love of Money, you mention 
the Head of all Evils ; for they are 
all contained in that: Avarice is 

cer- 


ay 
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(inn 
certainly the moſt egregious Sin and 
Folly that vexeth Mortals: And 
Uturers, of all Caterpillars, are the 
moſt voracious, cruei, and deſ- 
tructive. 


Theſe are the Slaves who ne'er knew Mercy, 
Sour, unrelenting, Money-loving Villains, 


Who laugh at human Nature and Forgiveneſs ; 
And are like Fiends, the Factors of Deſtruction. 


ee eee 


On GRATITUDE. 
NDAD Ratitude is an admirable 


@ G Virtue and a convincing 
SS Proof of the moral Recti- 
tude of the Heart: He who is de- 
ficient in this Point, is devoid of 
Humanity, and debaſes the Dignity 
of his Nature beneath that of the 
Brute; for in the Brute Creation 

| may 
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may be ſeen many notable Exam⸗ 
ples of it: Beſides, 


Good Offices claim Gratitude : And Pride, 
Where Power is wanting,rather than be thought 
Behind-hand, ſhould make us pay Over-price. 


CE NEHA EEE 
eee eee 
On INGRATITUDE., 


£52: Hen Men have Occaſion 
Wer for others Services, they 
8 1985 flatter and careſs them; but 
after they have received the Kind- 
neſſes expected, they are uneaſy 
in their Company, eſpecially if their 
Obligations are great; Which Beha- 
viour is certainly a great Proof of 
profound Ingratitude: But, 


The Wicked when compar'd with the more 
Wicked 


Seem beautiful; and not to be the worſt 
Stands in ſome Rank of Praiſe. 


For 
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For the deepeſt next to that to 
God, is that ſhewn to our Parents; 


for there 


Ingratitude, like a keen Vulture, gnaws 
The Heart; and on the very Life-Blood preys. 


DOB BODDRDS 
On TEMPERANCE. 


de Emperance is the Source 
8 T S of Health; which is the 
BOSD Bleſſing of the Rich, and 
the Riches of the Poor. It is a 
ſtrong- ſided Champion, the moſt 
to be depended on at all Times and 
Places: And it is not a little that 
we ſtand in need of its Aſſiſtance; 
for the unſeen Perils of our Lives 
are more than our Hairs. 


Moſt innocent Nature, 

She wou'd not, her Children be rio cus 

With her abundance : She, good Catereſs 
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Means 
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( 214 ) 
Means her Proviſion only to the Good, 
That live according to her ſober Laws, 
And holy Dictate of ſpare Temperance : 
If every juſt Man, that now pines with Want, 
Had but a moderate, and beſeeming Share 
Of that, which lewdly-pamper'd Luxury 
Now heaps upon ſome few, with vaſt Exceſs ; | 
Nature's full Bleſſings would be well diſpens'd , 
In unſuperfluous, even Proportion ; 


And ſhe no whit encumber'd with her Store : 
And then, the Giver would be better thank'd, 
His Praiſe due paid. 


CE ep Ore IG g 
On POLIT EME SS. 


55-9 Oliteneſs is a certain Atten- 
I p 8 tion that both our Words 
M. M and Behaviour make others 
ſatisfied with us and themſelves : q 
It is a Complication of Diſcretion, 0 
Civility, Complaiſance, Circumſpec- 
tion, and Modeſty; accompanied 
with an agreeable Air which ex- 
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pands itſelf upon, and illuminates 
whatever is ſaid or done. The Per- 
ſon who is happy in a good Air, or 
a graceful Manner, inſenſibly pre- 
pares us for, and engages us to give, 
the moſt favourable Reception to 
what he deſires to inculcate: For 
a good Mien and a handſome Ap- 
pearance, are ſtrong Incentives in 
favour of the Owner. 

Noble and ſublime Souls are 
rarely moved, or put beſide them- 
ſelves, or difordered by Triftes : 
For the truly Polite eaſily excuſe 
the Weakneſſes or Ruſlicitics of o- 
thers, and ſeem to diſregard, as 
Things beneath them, or not to 
perceive thoſe little Incongruitics 
that might poſſibly irritate others, 
who are unſkilled in Decorum; 
and with finiſhed Moderation and 
Magnanimity of Soul, bear thoſe 
Injuries that are undeſervedly of- 
fered or done them; not that they 
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are inſenſible of them, or incapable 
of Reſentment, but out of an ex- 
treme exalted Generoſity excuſe 
them, rather than plunge the guilty 
Offenders into that Confuſion and 
Diſgrace which they ſo juſtly de- 
ſerve: And even although they 
are meanly and rudely brow-beaten, 
inſulted, or talked to in an arro- 
gant Strain, yet prudently, judici- 
ouſly, and politely anſwer not in 
the ſame ; nor retort the like faulty 
Behaviour, but greatly ſubdue their 
Antagoniſt by remonſtrating in a 
gentle Accent, and without Com- 
motion ; ; whereby they wiſely ſhew 
that Moderation is the Characteriſ- 
tic of a Soul that nobly commands 
itſelf; and alſo by this oppoſite 
Conduct, they effectually expoſe 
and reſent the Ignorance or Malice 
of thoſe who have unjuſtly offended 
them, and caſt a freſh Luſtre on 
their injured Merit, 


True 
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True Politeneſs ſtands the Shock of Rudeneſe, 


Calm and unruffled as a Summer-Sea, 

When not a Breath of Wind flies o'er its Sur- 
face: 

Thus does the Luſtre of their Actions ſhine 

Through the dark Cloud of IIls that cover'd 


them ; 


Breaks out and burns with more triumphant. 


Brightneſs ; 
Their Suff rings ſhine,and ſpread a Glory round 
them. 


ISI c c 575 
On UNPOLITENESS. 


e Npoliteneſs is not a ſingle 
22 U 3 Fault, but a Collection of 
AO many Vices: It 1s ſome- 
times a groſs Ignorance of Deco- 
rum, or a haughty Negligence that 
robs others of thoſe Reſpects which 
are their due: It is too often the 
Product of a fooliſh Vanity which 
childiſhly and wantonly diveſts it- 
ſelf of all Regards for every body ; 
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of a haughty fantaſtic Humour that 
injudiciouſly attempts to exalt itſelf 
above the Rules of civil Life, and 
thereby renders itſelf beneath it; or 
of a dark ſaturnine Spirit of Mo- 
roſeneſs that grovelingly delights it- 
ſelf, and makes its chief Pleaſure 
and Diverſion conſiſt in the rebuff- 
ing, diſobliging, and torturing thoſe 
with whom they have any Com- 
merce. Unpoliteneſs is perhaps of 
all the ſubordinate Vices, that which 
makes a Man moſt deſpicable, and 
entangles him in moſt Inconve- 
niences: The human Part of Man- 
kind readily palliate and excuſe In- 
firmities, and pardon the little 
Bluntneſſes, or unpremeditated Ex- 
travagancies that unheededly or in- 
voluntarily eſcape from another, 
but cannot either in Reaſon or Juſ- 
tice excuſe or pardon groſs Unpo- 
liteneſs, deſigned or ſtudied, by 
which Mankind are apparently op- 

preſſed 


( 119 ) 
preſſed or are Sufferers; it ſtrikes to 
the Quick, when it flows mingled 
with cold Blood ; becauſe it then 
expreſſes the greateſt Scorn and 
Contempt : Now he that uſes it, is 
ſo far from being juſtified therein, 
either by any Merit of his own or 
Anceſtors, that he thereby becomes 
the more blameable and inexcuſe- 
able; and at the ſame Time the de- 
grading Uſer may be aſſured, not- 
withſtanding outward Appearances, 
ſuch Treatment Mankind cannot 
eaſily overlook and forgive, when 


they are conſcious they deſerve fairer 


and better: Suchunbecoming Rude- 
neſſes which Perſons of otherwiſe 
diſtinguiſhed Eminence ſometimes 
neglectingly fall into, orallow them- 
ſelves in; create at leaſt a Secret if 
not a public general Diſeſteem and 
Averſion towards them ; and they 
are alſo a manifeſt Indication of a 
faulty Education or exceſſive Indo- 
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lence. That which too frequently 
tempts the young gay Part of the 
World to indulge themſelves in 
theſe light unſcemly Liberties, is the 
Eafineſs which they find in them to 
furniſh out ſuch a kind of Conver- 
ſation ; that Eaſineſs begets a Laſſi- 
tude, diſguſts the truly Polite, and 
even vitiates their own Taſte ; in- 
uring them to ſuch low ſordid Fa- 
miliarities as wound and deſtroy 
that Reſpe& which, peculiarly, Per- 
ſons of Condition and Quality are 
bound to pay to each other and 
themſelves. If they would but give 
themſelves the Trouble to reflect on 
the Barbariſm of ſaying or doing diſ- 
obliging unpolite Things, before or 
of others, which may diſturb or put 
them out of Countenance, it is not 
to be doubted but that even for their 
own Sakes they would immediately 
endcavour to guard themſelves with 
the ſtricteſt Attention, Diligence, 

and 
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6 
and Reſolution, againſt a future 
Commiſſion of a Vice ſo highly diſ- 
taſteful and prejudicial to others, 
and ſo derogatory from themſelves. 


VDN NN ce 
ee ee eee 


On RI DICOU LE. 


=» He proper Subject and Food 
ies of Ridicule is the unguarded 
EPR Conduct, extravagant Whim- 
ſies, and the obſtinate perſiſting of 
Men in ſuch Actions as render them 
diſtaſteful to Society; and its juſti- 


fiable Buſineſs is ſo accurately to de- 


lineate the Detects, that the Faulty 
may become conſcious of them; 
and by their prudently endeavour- 
ing at, and accompliſhing an A- 
mendment, wiſely remove the Ob- 


loquy; for ſuch is the Depravity of 


human Nature, that even thoſe very 


Things 


(142) 
Things we moſt pride ourſelves in, 
and affect to diſtinguiſh ourſelves 
by, for the moſt part, expoſe us to 
Contempt and Raillery: Nay even 
the Satyriſt himſelf whilſt reproving 
of others, becomes a Sacrifice to 
Ridicule; and the Reaſon of it is 
becauſe too little Care is taken to 
curb, or we ſuffer ourſelves to be 
blinded by a ſelfiſh fooliſh Vanity, 
which too often 1s apparent in our 
Words or Actions, or by an un- 
reaſonable Deſire of pleaſing, or by 
a falſe ambitious Attempt to ſurpaſs 
or out-do the reſt of Mankind. 
Hence proceeds that Reluctancy to 
be convinced, and to yield to the 
better Reaſons of others, whilſt an in- 
flexible Obſtinacy to defend our own 
darling Opinions runs us too often 
into many Extravagancies and Ab- 
ſurdities: Moſt of the Things which 
are too hotly diſputed, when coolly 
examined, are found to be Trifles 


oY 
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of no real Conſequence; and yet 
how frequently do Men make it a 
point of Honour to gain ſuch a chi- 
merical Victory. An Exceſs of, or 
miſapplied, Sincerity is equally ridi- 
culous with the forementioned Ob- 
ſtinacy and Conceitedneſs, as when 
we find People of this Caſt of Cha- 
racter, who will perpetually be ſay- 


ing ſomething diſguſtful to thoſe 


with whom they converſe: What 
reaſon can they aſſign for becoming 
Counſellors before their Advice is 
aſked ? Men really do not like ſuch 
unſeaſonable and impertinent Ad- 
moniſhers and Adviters : It is alſo 
an Impertinence equally culpable 
to blame in others thoſe Faults 
which we are as liable to be cen- 
ſured for ourſelves ; and which, per- 
haps,are more obvious and groſs in 
us, than in thoſe whom we unpo- 
litely and unjuſtly preſume to re- 
prehend, 

We 
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We feel, at leaſt, an uneaſy Re- 
ſentment againſt thoſe who impru- 
dently interrupt us whilſt we are 
relating an Adventure, telling a 
Story, or in our ordinary courſe of 
Converſation, and naturally think 
them rude ill-bred Perſons ; and 
yet if we take not heed, are too 
liable to fall into the fame miſbe- 
coming Error. In like manner, 
we ſuffer by the ill- mannered In- 
diſcretion of thoſe who liſten or at- 
tempt to hearken to our ſecret Diſ- 
courſes; for the Attention they 
manifeſt to penetrate info our Se- 
crets, provokes and juſtifies our 
Reſentment for it againſt them : 
Thus by theſe few Particulars, we 
may be convinced how carefully 
we ought to watch and regulate our 
Words and Actions, if we would 
avoid becoming the Subject, Food, 
or Buſineſs of Ridicule. 

On 
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eee 
On VICIOUS TASTE. 


OE T is a kind of Maxim (which 
Men are too apt to take up 
and admit of without due Exami- 
nation) that Taſtes are not to be 
diſputed; when at the ſame Time 
there is nothing more certain than 
that there is a good and a bad Taſte: 
He who of all Men had, by divine 
Aſſiſtance, penetrated fartheſt into 
the Receſſes of an human Heart, 


has affirmed that there is in the 


Works of Art, a certain Point of 
Perfection, as of Goodneſs or Ma- 
turity in the Products of Nature: 
Now he who perceives it not, or 
injudiciouſly places his Eſteem ei- 
ther below or above it, may be truly 
ſaid to have a deficient or vicious 
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Taſte ; and therefore it is notwith- 
ſtanding Reaſon, that Taſtes are ſo 
often controverted or diſputed ; but 
it is a difficult Taſk, an almoſt Her- 
culean Labour, a ſort of Miracle, 
if anyone ſhould ſucceed in an At- 
tempt to rectiſy thoſe who labour 
under a viciated Taſte, becauſe the 
natural Repugnancy which is inci- 
dent to human Nature, hinders even 
a tacit Acknowledgement of the 
want of Diſcernment: On this 
Principle it is, that Men are found 
obſtinately maintaining the Propoſi- 
tions which they too incautiouſly 
advance, be they never ſo incohe- 
rent or extravagant. 'True judg- 
ment 1s one of the rareſt 'Things of 
this World; and yet how rafhly 
do the generality of Mankind pre- 
tend to judge, without any feem- 
ing ſort of Fear of diſcovering and 
expoling their Ignorance and per- 
verted Taſte : They would from 


- 
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a Deſpotiſm of Temper alſo fain, 
right or wrong, force or draw the 
reſt of Mankind into their Opinion, 
and run away with the Suffrages 
(let them judge never ſo wide or 
whimſically of Things) either by 
their peremptory Cenſure or Appro- 
bation: Thus too frequently com- 
mon Reputation is acquired or loſt 
without deſerving by this arbitrary 
Manner of Proceeding. There are 
too few to be met with, who really 
underſtand intrinſic Merit, but 
from following a carping Zoilus, or 
a too haſty Determination, miſtake 
the Shadow for the Subſtance, or 
glaring Tinſel for true Gold, by 
permitting their Senſe to be dazzled 
by a falſe Luſtre, which only pleaſes 
and captivates the Injudicious: But 
it is the Judicious alone, by their 
accurate Diſcernment, are capable 
of fruſtrating the Atcempts of De- 
ceivers. A prudent Man * 
wil 
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will never perplex and torture him- 
ſelf by endeavouring to pleaſe an 
Herd of Undiſcerners, whoſe Judg- 
ments and Approbation are ſo often 
wrong or miſplaced : Is it not in- 
finitely better then to gain the ſolid 
valuable Applauſe of a few worthy 
diſcerning Men who are capable 
and willing to diſtinguiſh and che- 
riſh true Merit, than by falſe arti- 
ficial Beauties meanly endeavour to 
allure and enſnare the vicious Taſte, 
or falſe Judgment of a giddy Mul- 
titude ? It is far better to reſt ſatis- 
fied with doing well, and not be 
alarmed or confounded at the noiſy 
erroneous Judgment and Deciſions 
of either the unthinking or deſigu- 
ing ; for there are to be found in 
the World a fort of partial or inſi- 
pid Flatterers, who make it their 
Bufineſs or Diverſion to praiſe every 
body, but really to value few or 
none: Now this fort of barbarous 
Farce 
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Farce is continually acted on the 
great Theatre of this World. That 
which ſhews more than any Thing 
the vicious Taſte of an Age, and the 
Depravity of its Morals, is the un- 


juſt Difference or Reſpect that is 


too frequently ſhewn to Men very 
undeſerving of it: Courts and Cities 
give too flagrant Examples of this 
Defectiveneſs of Taſte, by counte- 
nancing and admitting ſuch Scan- 
dals of their Kind, who have emer- 
ged from the Obſcurity of their O- 
riginal,by an infamous Proſtitution 
of their Morals and Characters ; 
theſe are the Wretches who are the 
real Cauſe of the Degradation of 
cither, by their being permitted to 
ecome Partakers in their Pleaſures, 
or to be their Companions or Inſtru- 
ments at Play: This is the true 
Reaſon why a Nation or People are 
looked upon with a kind of Aſto- 
niſhment, by far diſtant Nations 
K from 
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from their own Climate; and who, 
perhaps through a vicious Taſte and 
willing Blindneſs to their own Er- 
rors, have been, by themſelves, un- 
juſtly accounted and called barba- 
rous. 


eee 
On EUXURT 


DI G2 Uxuryis the Bane of a Peo- 
LY ple, and as deſtructive as 
AAN — Peſtilence or Sword. 


Pamper'd Luxury and ſwiniſh Glutt' ny 

Ne'er look to Heav'n, amidſt their gorg'ous 
Feaſt; 

But with beſotted, baſe Ingratitude 

Cram and blaſpheme their Feeder. 


It is Madneſs to think the Uſe of 
the ſtrongeſt Wines and Meats, are 
the chief Support of Health ; for 
they are really, if uſed to Exceſs, its 


De- 
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Deſtroyers : And it is wonderful 
that Men ſhould be ſuch Fools to 
put an Enemy into their Mouths, 
to deprive themſelves of Health, 
nay even of Life; for each inordi- 
nate Draught is unbleſt, and the 
Ingredient is a Devil. 


W e e e 
On DEC OR UM. 


Wem Here are two Sorts of De- 
J % 

e corum, the one general, the 

AON other ſpecial. 

General Decorum is what is con- 
gruous to the Excellency of Man, 
in that which diſtinguiſhes his Na- 
ture from other Living Creatures, 

Special Decorum is a Quality fo 
congruous to Nature, that Mode- 
ration and 'Temperance appear in it 
with an Air of Good-breeding. 

K 2 Now 
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Now theſe are ſo effential to us, 
that there is no Proſpect of ſucceed- 
ing in the World, without a care- 
ful Cultivation of them : As for in- 
ſtance ; though it is certain that 
the Exterior, conſtitues the leaſt 
Part of a worthy Man's Merit ; yet 
he who is of a Profeſſion that re- 
quires Gravity and Reſerve, can- 
not neglect Externals, without ſome 
fort of Degradation and Diminu- 
tion of his Dignity. 


EI GAP GAN GERI 


On REV EREN CE. 


e Here are ſeveral Degrees 
WT of Reverence: The higheſt 
EPR and moſt awful is due to 
the Almighty ; the next to thy own 
Soul ; hes thy Country, Parents, 
Magiſtrates, and Superiors. 


On 
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SPBÞSBPHRGBÞRB 


e X&TT 


. Day, an Hour of virtuous Liberty 
BY A Ye Is worth a whole Eternity in Bon- 
Bf dage ! 

2, 


NK For what is Life, when Liberty is 


gone ? 
"Tis not to ſtalk about, and draw freſh Air 
From Time, to Time; or gaze upon the Sun 
"Tis to be free! When Liberty is fled, 
Life grows inſipid, and has loſt its Reliſh. 
Remember, O my Friends, the Laws, the 
Rights, | 
The gen'rous Plan of Power deliver'd down, 
From Age to Age, by your renown'd Forefa- 
thers, 
So dearly bought, the Price of ſo much Blood; 
O let it never periſh in your Hands ! 
But piouſly tranſmit it to your Children. 


Our Lives are no longer our own, 
when either the Safety of our Re- 
ligion or our Country demand them: 


4% For 
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For to defend our Country when 
in Danger 1s virtuous. 


How beautiful is Death, when earn'd by Vir- 


tue ! 
What pity is it we can die but once 
To ſerve our Country. 


Beyond or Love, or Friendſhip's ſacred Band ; 

Beyond thyſelf, prize thou thy nat.ve Land * 

On this Foundation build thy future Fame, 

And emulate the Greek and Roman Name; 

Think Britain's Peace bought cheaply with thy 
Blood, 


And die with Pleaſure for thy Country's Good. 


4 860 0 24> 


On AMBITION. 


be N Affectation of Glory, or 
&% AY Thirſt of Ambition, has too 
„N. often broken the Peace of 
Mankind; and rob'd the blind Pur- 


ſuer of Honour, Liberty, and 
Lite : 


For 
5 


„ 
—— For, alas, the dazzled Eye 
Beholds Ambition in a falſe, glaring Light; 
Which Conqueſt and Succeſs oft throws upon it: 


But view'd aright, it would behold it black 
With Murder, Treaſon, Sacrilege, and Crimes, 


That ftrike the Soul with Horror but to name 


5 


em. 


In ſhort, earthly Fame, which 
Mortals follow ſo eagerly, plougheth 
up the Air, and ſoweth in the 
Wind : It hurteth the Living, and 
is uſeleſs to the Dead. 


CPE EET IS ET ISIS] 
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On COMMERCE. 


XMNN Ommerce, might be ſtu- 
X C died asa Science, by ſearch- 
KKXKK ing into, and obſerving 
how it is founded on Reaſon, and 
the Nature of Things, and how it 
promotes Humanity and Chriſtiaui- 
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ty; as it has opened and yet keeps 
up an Intercourſe between Nations, 
far remote from one another in Si- 
tuation, Cuſtoms, and Religion ; 
promoting Arts, and Induſtry, 
Peace and Plenty, thoſe Bleflings 
of this World ! by mutual Benefits, 
diffuſing mutual Love from Pole to 
Pole, hom Eaſt to Weſt. Alto 
obſerving how thofe Countries, 
where Commerce is promoted and 
encouraged, do not make Diſco- 
veries to deſtroy, but to improve 
Mankind. By Love and Friend- 
ſhip, taming the Fierce, and po- 
liſhing the Rude; teaching and con- 
vincing them of the many extraor- 
dinary Advantages, which mutually 
ariſe from honeſt, laudable Trat- 
fic; not only to Individuals, but 
alſo to Communities and States, 
taking from them their uſeleſs Su- 
perfluities, and giving them in re- 
turn, what, either from their Igno- 

rance 
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rance in manual Arts, their Situ- 
ation, or ſome other Accident, they 


may ſtand in need of; and alſo 


on Emergencies, Aſſiſtance, either 
offenſive, or defenſive, or both, againſt 
their Enemies. They will likewiſe 
obſerve, how the populous, lux- 
uriant Eaſt, abounds with glitter- 
ing Gems, bright Pearls, rich Silks, 
aromatic Spices, and Health-reſto- 
ring Drugs: The North, with rich 
and coſtly Furrs, moſt uſefal Me- 
tals, eluate Minerals, ſtately Firrs, 
and lofty Pines: The South, a- 
bounds in choice Shrubs, medici- 
nal Balms, Variety of curious Ani- 
mals, exquiſite Marble, Gums, 


Wax and Honey, and all-ſuſtain- 


ing Corn: And laſtly, the new- 
found weſtern Worlds, rich Earth 
teems with fine Woods, rare Plants, 
and uncommon Fruits, glowin 
with unnumbered Veins of Gold 
and Silver Ore. They will find, 


that 
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that the Almighty Creator has moſt 
bountifully beſtowed on every Cli- 
mate, and on every Country, ſome 
Good peculiar to itſelf : And that 
it is the Buſineſs of Commerce, to 
collect and diſtribute the various 
Bleſſings of each Soil and Climate; 
and with the Product of the Whole, 
to enrich its native Country. 


DOSPOOPRSR 


On NEGLIGENCE. 


De E who contributes neither 
H © Study, Labour, nor For- 
Sd tune to the Public Weal, 
is a Deſerter of the Community, 
and a Burthen to his Country: 
We muſt not only contribute, but 
alſo be affiduous in the Exerciſe of 
our Faculties and Talents; for fre- 
quently an inadvertent Action, or 
an 
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an Omiſſion of ſomething neceſſary 
to be done, has intailed Miſery on 
the Unborn and their Poſterity: For 


There is a Tide in the Affairs of Men, 

Which, taken at the Flood, leads on to Fortune; 

But, if omitted, their Lives are bound by Shal- 
lows. 


SOREN RI NR eee 


On HONESTY. 


+ Oneſty, truly and properly 
58 1 ſo called, is only to be found 


PN in ſuch as are truly wile, 
and can never be ſeperated from 
Virtue: But in thoſe, who have 
not perfect Wiſdom, there never 
can be perfect Honeſty; there may, 
indeed, be ſome hypocritical Re- 
ſemblance of it ; but a truly honeſt 
Man will never, on any Conſidera- 
tion, no, not for his greateſt Ad- 

vantage, 
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vantage, be wrought upon to lye, 
calumniate, ſupplant, or deceive. 


Fools only are the Knaves, and live by Tricks: 


Wiſe Men, may thrive without 'em, and be ho- 
neſt, 


Could Honeſty be preſented to 
our Eyes in its native genuine Luſ- 
tre, how greatly ſhould we be tranſ- 


ported with the Love of Wiſdom 
and Virtue ! 


Wiſe Honeſty doth never ſhun the Light, 
Juſt are its Thoughts, and open are its Actions: 


Still is it found in the fair Face of Day; 
And Heav'n and Men are Judges of its Deeds. 


We e e e DAG 
, Gr. 


WVing is a Vice fo ſordid and 
8 L 3 diſhonourable, that it is 
alone ſufficient to ruin a 
Reputation ; whatever Virtues a 
Perſon may ſtand poſſeſſed of : Be- 

ſides, 


py 
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fides, it is odious to God and Man, 


and the Cauſe of much Misfortune 


and Miſery. 


Lying's a certain Mark of Cowardice : 
And when the Tongue forgets its Honeſty, 


The Heart and Hand may drop their Functions 
too; 
And nothing worthy be reſolv'd or done. 


The Character of a Liar is ſo o- 
dious and contemptible, that who- 
ever labours under it, is laughed at 
to his Face; nay, he is not credited 


even when he ſpeaks Truth: And 


of all bad Companions, the Liar is 


moſt noxious. 
It is a certain Sign of a wretched 
Mind, or a fooliſh Vanity, meanly 
to promiſe every Body, and baſely 
to keep touch with few or none : 
For it would be more juſt and o- 
bliging to ſay plainly you cannot do 
what is deſired, than to amuſe with 
fair Words, which often put Peo- 


ple 
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ple upon falſe Meaſures, that are 
attended by bad Conſequences : 
Moreover, it is great Cruelty to 
flatter the Wretched with the Hopes 
of Aſſiſtance, and then baſely de- 
ſert them. Therefore, to deny or 
refuſe at once our Help on well- 
grounded Reaſons, is generous ; but 
to give deluſive Hopes and Pro- 
miſes, is ſo far from Courteſy, that 


to do ſo, is a downright infamous 
Action. 


ESE 
On AY POCRIST. 


XK(#)X O Man takes ſuch Pains to 
N carn Perdition, as the Hy- 

(#)R pocrite. 

We eaſily believe what we deſire, 
and yield too eaſily toan Appearance 
of Sincerity; but on finding our 

| Hopes 
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Hopes frequently diſappointed ; it 
naturally breeds in us Contempt, 
and obliges us to look on the Party 
who deceives us, as an hypocritical 
Impoſtor : It is certainly a Misfor- 
tune to be forced to break with thoſe 
who apparently ſlight us, or do us 
ill-offices, and at the ſame Time to 
have it manifeſtly our Intereſt to 
keep fair with them : But remem- 
ber he, who wilfully deceives ano- 
ther in any wiſe, 1s guilty of a baſe, 
treacherous Action; and renders 
himſelf thereby hateful to God and 
Man : But the moſt dangerous and 
unpardonable, is the religious Hy- 
pocrite. ö 


Foul Hypocriſy ———— 

Skreens her dark Thoughts, and ſets to public 
View 

A ſpecious Face of Innocence and Truth: 

Fluent of Words, and bold in peaceful Councils, 

But of a cold, unactive Hand in War. 


On 
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On E . 


DPD Nvy is a Spite or Anger at 
Ba the Virtues of thoſe whom 
we never intend to imitate, but 
bear them Malice for out-doing us, 
and ſtanding between us and our 
Vain-glory, or any other End we 
aim at, or for having better For- 
tune in any 1 Things than 
we. It is a ſpleenatic Canker, 

which would ſuffer none but our- 
ſelves, or who we pleaſe, to enjoy 
any thing. It is the Rottenneſs of 
of the Bones ; and filled with many 
horrid Miſchiefs. Wrath is cruel, 

Anger 1s outrageous ; but who can 
{tand before Envy ? Therefore look 
always upon ranc'rous Envy, as co- 
equal with ſordid Covetouſneſs, Pa- 
rent of horrid Murder, and its own 
deſerved 'Formentor. On 
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e 
On DETRACTION:. 


95-09 Etraction or Calumny, is a 
230 C maſked Aſſaffin, the hate- 
M. Y ful Fool of Malice; and 
happy are they whoſe Actions are 
not pryed into bythe jaundiced Eye 1 
of the one, nor reported by the en- | 
venomed Tongue of the other. 
The moit vehement Defamers 
and Slanderers are generally ſuch as 
are liable to the greateſt Ræproaches; 
and even the very Ferſons who N 
ſeem to applaud them, conſider i 
them with Horror and Deteſtation; 
and when urged to ſpeał their true 1 
Sentiments, give them Characters [| 


they juſtly deſerve : But be thou 


: 
{ | 
as chaſte as Ice, as pure as Snow, | 
yet thou ſhalt not cfcape Calumny ; 1 
LINE: 
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for the evil Men do, lives after 
them; the Good is oft interred 
with their Bones : But let the De- 
tractor remember, that it is not leſs 
cowardly and brutiſh to ſpeak ill of 
the Dead, than it would be to kill 
an Enemy, incapable of making 
his own Defence. Now the beſt 
and moſt juſtifiable Uſe that can 
poſſibly be made of the Miſconduct 
and Misfortunes of others, 1s care- 
fully to avoid the Rocks they ſplit 


ON, 


ede 
On REPUTATION. 


RD He beſt of Patrimonies is the 
trees great and virtuous Actions 
of our Anceſtors: And the Son 
that diſgraces the Renown or Credit 


of his Forefathers, deſerves to be 
looked 
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looked on, not only as ſcandalous 
but impious. 


Our Father's Merit ſets us up to View, 
And ſhews us in the faireſt Point of Light, 
To make our \ irtues or our taults conſpicuous, 


Reputation is the immediate 
Jewel of the Soul; whoſe Loſs is 
irrepairable, therefore to be valued 1 
equal with, or rather preferable to | 


o 


Lite. *. 


He who ſteals my Purſe, ſteals Traſh ! Tis | 
ſomething, nothing ; 104 

"Twas mine, 'tis his; and has been Slave to | 
thouſands : 1 

But he that filches from me my good Name. | 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

But makes me poor indeed ! 

It is the immortal Part of myſelf ; 1 


Which being loſt, what remains is beſtial. 


For without Reputation nothing 
can be done. 


L 2 On y 
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57 Evity is an inexhauſtible 
Pe Source of Impertinencies, 
which deſtroys the Pleaſure of Con- 
verſation and civil Society: A light 
Man is neither Maſter of his Words 
nor Actions; his very Secrets eſ- 
cape him involuntarily, and he u- 
ſually ſpeaks when Prudence re- 
quires his Silence. Thus, Levity in 
Behaviour, or in Diſcourſe, draws 
Contempt and Diſeſteem on the 
Uſer: But extreme Levity, is a 
certain Proof of a weak Under- 
ſtanding. And the noiſy, empty, 
perpetual Laughter of Folly, is 
as irłkſome to the Ears of Gravity, 
as the hooting of Owls or the bray- 


ing of Aſſes: And it is obſerved, 


that 
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that there is ſcarce an Hair's breadth 
between extreme Mirth and Sor- 
row ; For 


The Violence of either Grief or Joy; 

Their own EnaQures with themſelves deſtroy : 
Where Joy moſt revels, Grief does moſt lament ; 
Grief joys, Joy grieves, on ſlender Accident. 


e EASE 
On SW EARING. 
lle common Swearer, of all 


Sinners, is the moſt bans. 
M able and inexcuſable; for 
he fooliſhly gives away his © Soul, 
viewleſs of either Pleaſure or Profit; 
the uſual though unjuſtifiable Ex- 
cuſe for other Sins. For Oaths are 
ſo far from enforcing or gaining 
Credence to what we relate or 
affirm, or being the Ornaments of 
Diſcourſe, that they ſully, invalidate, 
and degrade both it, and the un- 
L 3 heeding 
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heeding Uſer ; and, beſides the Im- 
picty of it, it ſhocks Humanity, and 
partly takes from the Awetfulneſs 
and Sanctity of a lawful Oath; 
which is a ſacred Obligation to 
ſpeak, or perform, with the ſtrict- 
eſt Veracity, on no leſs a Penalty 
than the Forfeit of Salvation, if 
violated; which Violation 1s called, 
Perjury, or Falſe-{wearing, and 
conſiſts in the Non-performance of 
what we {wear to do, upon our Con- 
ſciences; or to be our zealous, true, 
unfeigned Meaning, according to 
the uſual Words in the Form of 
an Oath ; which ſhould be taken 


With due Reverence of a ſolemn Oath ; 
Being done in the awful Face of Heay'n. 


On 


On FRIENDSHIP: 


Seb HAT's Life without a Friend ! 
< WSS At Sight of one, the gloomy Soul 


oed chears up; 


Our Hopes revive, and Gladneſs dawns within 
us. 


The pleaſanteſt Friendſhip is that 
which is contracted by a Similitude 
of Manners ; but the molt laſting, 
that which has its Foundation in 
Virtue. 


The Friendſhips of the World are oft 


Confed'racies in Vice, or Leagues of Pleaſure ; 
But let ſevereſt Virtue be its Baſis, 
And ſuch a Friendſhip ends not but with Life, 


There is as much Circumſpection 
and Addreſs required to keep, as ob- 
tain true Friendſhip ; but Integrity 


L 4 and 
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and Aſſiduity conjoined, not only 
procuies, but maintains benevolent 


Friendſhip. 


On LIBERALITY. 


Joche RUE Liberality ſeeks the 
* Ti Good of others equally, if 
Yee not preferably, to its own. 
Now, the higheſt Generoſity is to 
oblige unſollicited; fer, by con- 
ccaling Benefits, and conferring un- 
aſked Favours, the Obligation is 
doubled: but Benefits protracted, 
or done by Halves, loſe their Force, 
or dwindle into no Benefits at all. 

True Friendſſüp and Liberality 
aſſiſt bountiſully, and to the Pur- 
poſe; and the Quinteſſence of it is 
when applied to the Perſon, and 

not to the Fortune. Therefore, in 


Our 


4 133 
our I iberality we muſt itte Na- 
ture, Which freely gives without a 
Proſpect of Return, and not 


The abject, mercenary World regard, 
Who, doing Good, doth meanly hope Reward. 


DLL SNL BOBBLE DIES 


On DISCRETION. 


DN) Iſcretion is ſeen by con- 
2 D 8 ducting Affairs in Life 
Sd 5 with Cauti 10n, Diligence, 

and good Huſbandry 3 and by liv- 
ig candid] ly and amicably with all 
Men: In order to do this, we muſt 
firſt learn to know Ourſelves ; then 
the different Reſpects and Duties 

we owe to all Sorts of Perſons (ac- 
cording to their reſpective Ranks and 
Characters) with whom we have 
any Connexions. Now, the great- 
eſt Reſpect we can ſhew to Com- 


munity, 


— 
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munity, is, to well weigh what we 
are about to utter, or do; always 
carefully avoiding talking of, or 
praiſing ourſelves ; or ſaying or do- 
ing any thing to the Prejudice of 
another. He who does theſe Things 
not only manifeſts his Diſcretion, 


but alſo his Greatneſs of Mind. 
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On JINDISCRETION. 


Ses Ndiſcretion is as oppoſite 
I B* to Diſcretion, in each 
BEER AQ and Thing, as Light 
to Darkneſs; and conſiſts in a 
heedleſs Omiſſion and Diſregard of 
the Duties we owe to others, or 
ourſelves, (which Weakneſs, in un- 
thinking Proſperity, Men are too 


apt to fall into.) Now this draws on 


the unheeding or raſh Neglector, 
Cold- 
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Coldneſs, Contempt, and Miſery. 
He who is guilty of the leaſt Indiſ- 
cretion lays himſelf open to the Aſ- 
faults of a crafty, malicious, unre- 
lenting World, that watches all 
Opportunities to take Advantage, 
and make a Prey of him ; which, 
having accomplithed, directly raiſes 
the Cry againſt him, exploding his 
Ignorance or Raſhneſs, whereby his 
Affairs are ruined ; and he fre- 
quently is left unaſſiſted and deſti- 
tute, to lament his Folly in Obſcu- 
rity and Anguiſn; branded with 
the odious, mortifying Character 
of a weak or raſh Perſon. 
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On PROSPERITY: 


D Roſperity is the gay Seaſon of 
Q 38 Life, that, like the Sun at 
E Midſummer, looks gorgeouſ- 
ly, but breeds and nouriſhes Abund- 

ance 
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ance of noxious Inſects, that, Canker- 
like, devour it. It is a thoughtleſs 
Time, fraught with unſeen Danger, 
which requires much Caution, Cir- 
cumſpection and Conſtancy to en- 
dure: for the Proſperous are ſur- 
rounded and environed by Swarms 
of gilded flattering Flies, and pro- 
feſſing hollow Friends, who court 
not the Perſon but the Fortune; 
let but that fail, the Sun of Proſ- 
perity being withdrawn, they hide 
their Heads, not to be found though 
ſought; for great Profeſſors of 
Friendſhip, when called on, therein 
prove Bankrupt. 


The great Man down, you mark, his Fav'rite 
flies: 
The Poor advanc'd, makes Friends of Enemies. 


"Tis often found, that there is 
but a Hair's Pre adth between Proſ- 
N and Adverſity: Our Lives are 

chequered ; 
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chequered; Mirth and Sorrow, 
Want and Plenty, Night and Day 
make up our Time. 


Proſperity ne'er comes with both Hands full ; 
She either gives an Appetite and no Food ; 
(Such are the Poor in Health“ or elſe a Feaſt, 
And takes away the Appetite ; (ſuch are the 
Nen) 

Who have Abundance, and enjoy it not. 


e ee e eee e 


On LZDFERSITF. 
e Dverſity is the gloomy 


Winter of Life, When ſcarce 
RR a feeble Ray of Comfort 


gleams forth to chear us: 


It is the Touchſtone of Friends; but few 
abide it. 
He who in Want a hollow Friend doth try, 
DireQly ſeaſons him his Enemy, 


For 


—— — ee. 
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For Men fly Adverlity with as 
much Speed as the Peſtilence. It 
is in this dreary, chearleſs Seafon 
we ſtand in need of more than Phi- 
loſophy to ſupport us, and muſt 
fly tor Relict to Chriſtian Patience 
and Reſignation. 


What is there in this World but Grief and Care! 

What Noiſe and Buſtle do Kings make to find it! 

When Life's but a ſhort Chace, the Game 
Content, 

Which moſt purſued, is moſt compell'd to fly : 

And he that mounts him on the {wiſteſt Hope, 

Shall often ran his Courſer to a Stand : 

While the poor Peaſant, from fome diitant Hill, 

Undanger'd and at Eaſe, views all the Sport, 

And ſees Content take Shelter in his Cottage. 
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On AFFLICTION. 


| WGR Strength is only known by 
O being tried: 


e Atflictions beſt wean us 
from the dangerous Vanities of 


the 
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the World; and are fo far from be- 
ing IIls, that, rightly uſed, they 
become Benefits; by teaching us to 
know God, and to command our 
inordinate Affections: for by the 
wholeſome Leſſon of Affliction, our 
Proſperity-lulled Conſciences are 
often awakened. Know 


What the World calls Misfortune and Afflictio n, 

They are not Ills ; elſe would they never fall 

On Heaven's firit Fav'rites, and the beſt of 
Men: 

For God, in Bounty, works up Storms about us, 

That give Mankind Occaſion to exert 

Their hidden Strength, and throw out into 
Practice 

Virtues that ſhun the Day, and lie conceal'd 

In the ſmooth Seaſons, and the Calms of Life. 


SOCOGOTD'FEGOBOTRO 
On CONMNDOLANCE. 


GAH E N we condole our Ac- 
quaintance, or Friends, on 
their Misfortunes or At- 


flictions, it ought to be done with 
all 


W * 
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all the Tenderneſs, Caution, and 
Humanity that we are Maſters of; 


and we ſhould, alſo, be particular- 
ly careful in the Choice of our 


Words. 


——— Apt Words have Pow'r 
T' aſſwage the Tumours of a troubi'd Mind; 
And are as Balm-healing, to feſter'd Wounds. 


But, 


When the Great deſcend to viſit the Afflicted; 

When they, unmindful of their Reſt, do come 

To ſooth the Sorrows of the Midnight Mourner, 

Comfort comes with them like the golden Sun; 

Diſpels the ſullen Shades with her ſweet 
Influence, 

And chears the melancholy Houſe of Care. 


On RESIGNATION. 


OF that the Hand of Righteouſneſs 
{ afflict thee, 
Q 1 8 (And who ihall plcad againſt it? 
OD Who ſhall ſay 
DOD To Pow'r Almighty, 'Thou haſt 
done enough?) 


Wait 
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Wait then with Patience, 'till the circling Hours 
Shall bring the Time of thy appointed Reſt. 


We mult not aggravate our Sorrows ; 

But to God permit th' Event of Things: 
For reſtleſs Thoughts are like a deadly Swarm 
Of Hornets arm'd ; no ſooner found alone, 
But ruſh upon us, and preſent Times paſ: ; 
What once we were, and what are now : 
Our Lives, diſcolour'd with our preſent Woes, 
May „il! grow bright, and ſmile with I 

Hours, 


"Tis ſweet and commendable in your Nature 

To give your mourning Duties to your Father: 

But you muſt know, your Father 4% a Father; 

That Father loſt, loſt his; and the Survivor 

bound, 

In filial Obligation, for ſome Ferm, 

To do obſequious Sorrow: but to perſevere 

In obſtinate Condolement, does expreſs 

To Heav'n an impious Stubbornneſs; 

A Heart unfortify'd ; a Mind impatient ; 

An Underſtanding fimple and unſchool'd : 

For what we know mult be; and is as common 

As any the moſt vulgar Thing to Senſe : 

Since, "tis common, all that live mult die; 

Paſſing through Nature to Eternity; 

Why ſhould we, in our peeviſh Oppo!.tion, 

Take it to Heart? Fie! 'tis a Fault to Heav'n ; 

A Fault againſt the Dead; a Fault to e ; 
M ” 
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To Reaſon moſt abſurd, whoſe common Theme 


Is Death of Fathers; and who ſtill have cry'd 
From the firſt Corſe till He that dy'd To-day ; 
This mult be fo : Therefore, throw to Earth 
Thy unprevailing Woe. 


We are fo abſolutely the Crea- 


tures of God, that it is the higheſt 


Impiety to queſtion, or murmur at 
his righteous Decrees. 


For how can Finite meaſure Infinite, 

And dare to tax eternal Juſtice ? God is juſt. 

Reaſon—Alas ! it does not know itſelf : 

Yet Man, vain Man, would with this ſhort-lin'd 
Plummet 

Fathom the vaſt Abyſs of heav'nly Juſtice : 

But the Ways of Heav'n are dark and intricate, 

Puzzl'd in Mazes, and perplex'd with Errors; 

The Underſtanding traces 'em in vain; 

Loſt and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs Search; 

Nor ſces with how much Art the Windings run, 

Nor where the regular Confuſion ends, 

Whatever is, is in its Cauſes juſt ; 

Since all things are from God: But purblind 
Man 

Secs but a Part o' th' Chain, the neareſt Links; 

Flis Eyes not carrying to that equal Beam 

That poiſes all above. On 
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On HUMAN HAPPINESS. 


De HERE is no true Judg- 
T ment to be formed of 
W Human Happineſs, till 
Life is concluded: then to be found 
to have been a virtuous Man; to 
have had good Children ; a compe- 
tent Eſtate; and to have died brave- 
ly 1 in the Defence of his Country ; ; 
is, certainly, to have touched the 
Summit of Human Happineſs and 
Honour. 


Then the brave Man, with Love of Virtue fir'd, 

Who greatly in his Country's Cauſe expir'd, 

Shall know he conquer'd : The firm Patriot 
there, 

Who made the Welfare of Mankind his Care ; 

'Tho' ſtill by Faction, Vice, or Fortune crok, 

Shall find his gen'rous Labour was not loſt. 


M 2 On 
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&. Vo 1E Vanities of Men be- 
8 1 T 85 guile their vain Con- 
Wer * 


S trivers; and the Proſperity 
of the Wicked is the Way that 
leads to their Deſtruction: Vet this 
broad and precipitate Paſſage to 
Perdition is not ſo delightful as it 
ſeemeth, at the firſt Entrance, to 
be; but hath growing in it (beſides 
Poifons which infect and deſtroy 
the Soul) many ſharp 'Thorns, that 
deeply wound, and cruelly kill the 
Body: all which, if ſome few hap- 
pen to eſcape, they have only this 
miſerable Advantage over others, 
That their Deſcent is ſwifter and 
more expeditious: but the Service 
of God is the Path to perfect Hap- 
pineſs, and hath in it here a true, 


though 


82 
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though not compleat, Felicity; 
yielding ſuch Abundance of Sup- 
port to the Conſcience, as doth 
eaſily countervail all Afflictions 
whatſoever : though, indeed, the 
Brambles that tear the Skin of ſuch 
as walk in this bleſſed Way, com- 
monly lay hold of them at ſuch 
Time as they fit down careleſsly to 
take their Eaſe, which makes them 
with themſelves at their Journey's 
End, to enjoy the Preſence of their 
Lord, whom they have ſerved; in 
whoſe Preſence is Fulneſs of Joy, 
and at whole Right Hand are Plea- 
ſures evermore. 


CNS ERRNDD CN , 


On EARTHLY HAPPINESS 
and MISERY. © 


ch HAT you may with Eaſe 
1128 ſee the Source and Progreſs 
WEE of Earthly Happineſs and 
Miſery, and be, thereby, the more 

„ mal 
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readily convinced of that great 
Truth, That to be Good is to be 


Happy; as to be Wicked is to be 
miſerable: For Angels 


Are happier than Mankind becauſe they are 
better: 

Guilt is the Source of Sorrow: Tis the Fiend, 

Th avenging Fiend, that follows us behind 

With Whips and Stings : 'The Bleſt know none 
of this; 

But reſt in everlaſting Peace of Mind ; 

And find the Height of all their Heav'n is 

Goodneſs. 


Peruſe the following Scheme. 


T VIRTUE 


— CH-In 


Fortitude and Temperance. 


From 
1 


| 
i 


Prudence and Juſtice. 


— 


— C 
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VIRTUE, or GO OD. 


"Wiſdom 


Obedience 


| Chriſtianity 


Humility 
Patience 
Mercy 
Pity 
Charity 
Gratitude 


| Modeſty 


Sobriety 
Diſcretion 
Gentleneſs 
Moderation 
Fidelity 
Liberality 
Conſtancy 


Health 


Joy 


| Happineſs 


VICE 
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VICE or EVIL. 


Ignorance 
Diſobedience 
Infidelity 
Preſumption 
Impatience 
Cruelty 

| Contempt 

| Malice 

| Ingratitude 

| Levity 
Drunkenneſs 
Indiſcretion 
Ferocity 

1 Exceſs 
Deceit 
Prodigality 
Inconſtancy 
Sickneſs 

{ Grief 


| | Miſery. 


— 
am wa and 
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Luſt and Sloth. 


and Luxury. 


ES 
* 
Comes 

8 


From 


4 


Covetouſneſs and Envy. 
Pride 


— 


On 


22 Ow 
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I ROE TIERED 
ee e ee eee 


On PERFECT HAPPINESS. 


DAD 2H US, you fee, by the 
@ 1 & foregoing Scheme, the 
SS Root and Fruit of Good 
and Evil; but, as it is an allowed 
Maxim, that, 


To hope for perfect Happineſs is vain, 
Since mortal Life hath its Allay of Pain; 


yet, notwithſtanding this Aſſertion, 
that you may be encouraged to per- 
ſevere in the Love and Practice of 
Virtue, and in a juſt Dread and 
Abhorrence of Vice; and alſo to 
fix your Reſolution and Determi- 
nation unalterably on Living Well 
here; and that you may, through 
Chriſt, our bleſſed Redeemer, de- 
ſerve to be hereafter a happy Par- 


taker in a full and uninterrupted 
N Fruition 
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Fruition of perfect Happineſs, as a 
Reward for your Perſeverance in 


well-doing: Extend (as, being a 


Chriſtian, 304 are bound to do) your 
View to Heaven; ſoaring, by Faith, 
above this dim Spot, called Earth ; 
this Penfold here; and ſo fix your 
Eye of Faith, as you ſhould do, 
upon Chriſt, our glorified Paſtor in 
Heaven; and you will find his Ra- 
diance as far ſurpaſs the viſible Sun, 
though in his Meridian Splendor, 
as he doth the dimmeſt Plannet : 
which, if you faithfully do, it will 
ſoon make you leave gazing on, and 
too ardently purſuing the Trifles of 
this Lower World ; for you will 
then, perpetually be looking up to 
the Sun of Righteouſneſs, ſo as to 
be enlightened by him to your un- 
ſpeakable Comfort and Happineſs, 
here and hereafter, You will then ab- 
hor and deteſt the Works of Dark- 
neſs, and walk as the Children of 
Light : 
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Light ; and, accordingly, ſhine as 
Light in this World ; and then you 
will have the Light of God's Coun- 
tenance ſhining continually upon 
you ; enlightening, enlivening, and 
refreſhing your whole Soul ; and 
purifying both your Heart and 
Life; ſo as to make you meet to 
be a Partaker of the Inheritance of 
the Saints and Angels in Light ; 
in that everlaſting Light which 
proceeds from the Sun of Righteouſ- 
neſs; who liveth, and reigneth, and 
ſhineth, with the Father and the 


Holy Ghoſt, One God, One Jeho- 
vah, bleſſed for ever. 


Thus, Chriſtian, guided by this Heav'nly Ray, 
You've no Excuſe, if you miſtake the Way. 
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